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SELECTIONS FROM AN EDITORS PORT to which remark one }so much because they have no just claims upon me— 


FOLIO. 


Our object in the following selections from an over- 
filled Port Folio, is, to embody a few of the most striking 
and interesting short articles which considerable reading 
has thrown under our observation during the last few 


months. They are intended for the benefit of those-who 


have a taste for such conversation as befits rational and 
responsible creatures; who, even in their hours of relaxa- 
tion, feel that they have minds to be entertained, as well 
as bodies to be fed and rested, and who know that one is 
perfeetly compatible with every innocent indulgence of 
the other. 

The contents of an Editor’s Port Folio, from constant 
accumulation, soon become so great, that reperusal of 
the various articles is a work of some labour, from which, 
in the continued succession of novelties presented to him, 
he is very likely to shrink with dismay. This task, 
however, we have just completed; so many articles of 
amusement and instruction have turned up, that the only 
difficulty remaining is to make a proper selection. Fron 
the mass of recent periodical literature, from books, &c. 
we now venture upon the following melange. 

The first is of an amusing cast; if the reader has not 
previously met with it, we advise hin or her to read it 
aloud to some friend not too morose or fastidious. 


I.—THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 
A TALE, 
From the German of Richter. 


Since the day when the town of Haslau first became 
the seat of a court, no man could reinember that any one 
event in its annals (always excepting the birth of the he- 
reditary prince) had been looked for with so anxious a 
curiosity as the opening of the last will and testament 
left by Van der Kabel. Seven distant surviving relatives 
of seven distant relatives deceased, of the said Van der 
Kabel, entertained some little hopes of a place amongst 
his legatees, gronnded upon an assurance which he had 
made, “that, upon his oath, he would not fail to remem- 
ber them in his will.” ‘These hopes, however, were but 
faint and weakly ; for they coald not repose any extraor- 
dinary confidence in his good faith—not only because, in 
all cases, he conducted his affairs in a disinterested spirit, 
and with a perverse obstinacy of moral principle, whereas 
his seven relatives were mere novices, and young begin- 
ners in the trade of morality—but also because, in all 
these moral extravagances of his (so distressing to the 
feelings of the sincere rascal), he thought proper to be 
very satirical, and had his heart so full of odd caprices, 
tricks, and snares, for unsuspicious scoundrels, that (as 
they all said) no man who was but raw in the art of 
virtue could deal with him, or place any reliance upon 
his intentions. Indeed, the covert laughter which played 
about his temples, and the falsetto tones of his sneering 
voice, somewhat weakened the advantageous impression 
which was made by the noble composition of his face, 
and by a pair of large hands, from which were daily 
dropping favours litle and great, benefit-nights, Christ- 
mas-boxes, and New Year’s gifts: for this reason it was, 
that, by the whole flock of birds who sought shelter in 
his boughs, and who fed and built their nests on him, as 
on any wild service-tree, he was, notwithstanding, reputed 
a secret magazine of springs; and they were scarce able 
to find eyes for the visible berries which fed them, in their 
scrutiny after the supposed gossamer snares. 

In the interval between two apoplectic fits, he had 
drawn up his will, and had deposited it with the magis. 
trate. When he was just at the point of death, he trans. 
ferred to the seven presumptive heirs the certificate of 
this deposit ; and even then said, in his old tone, how far 
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langhing than of weeping heirs: 
only of the whole number, namely, Mr. Harprechit, in- 
spector of police, replied as a cool ironist te a bitter one, 
“that the total amount of concern and of interest, which 
might severally belong to them in such a loss, was not 
they were sincerely sorry it was not) in their power to 
determine.” 

At length the time is come when the seven heirs have 
made their appearance at the town-hall, with their cer- 
lificate of deposit; namely, the ecclesiastical counsellor 
Glantz; Harprecht, the inspector of police; Neupeter, 
the court agent; the court-fiscal, Kno!l; Pasvogel, the 
bookseller; the reader of the morning lecture, Flacks ; 
and Monsieur Flitte, from Alsace. Solemnly, and in 
due form, they demanded of the magistrate the sche- 
dute of effects consigned to him by the late Kabel, and 
the opening of his will. The principal executor of this 
will was Mr. Mayor himself: the sub-executors were 
the rest of the town-counci], Thereupon, without de- 
lay, the schedule and the will were fetched from the re- 
gister office of the council, to the council-chamber; both 
were exhibited in rotation to the members of the coun- 
ceil and the heirs, in order that they might see the privy 
seal of the town impressed upon them: the registry of 
consignment, indorsed upon the schedule, was read aloud 
to the seven heirs by the town-clerk ; and by that regis 
try it was notified to them that the deceased had actually 
consigned the schedule to the magistrate, and entrusted 
it to the corpuration-chest ; and that, on the day of con 
sigament, he wag still of sound mind; finally, the seven 
seals, which he had himself affixed to the inatruinent. 
were found unbroken. These preliminaries gone through, 
it was now (but not until a brief registry of all these 
forms had beeen drawn up by the town-clerk) lawful in 
God’s name that the will should be opened and read 
aloud by Mr. Mayor, word for word, as follows :— 

“J, Van der Kabel, on this 7th of May 179-, being 
in my house, at Haslau, situate in Dog street, deliver 
and make known this tor my last will: and without 
many tnillions of words, notwithstanding I have been 
both a Geriman notary and a Dutch schoolmaster. 
Howsoever I may disgrace my old profession by this 
parsimony of words, | believe myself to be so far at 
home in the art and calling of a notary, that | am com. 
petent to act for myself as a testator in due form, and 
as a regular devisor of property. 

* Tt is a custom with testators to premise the moving 
canses of their wills. ‘These, in my case, as in most 
others, are regard for my happy departure, and for the 
disposal of the succession to my property—which, by 
the way, is the object of a tender passion in various 
quarters, To say any thing about my funeral, and all 
that, would be absurd and stupid. This, and what 
shape my remains shal] take, let the eternal sun settle 
above, not in uny gloomy winter, but in some of his 
inost verdant springs. 

“As to those charitable fou:.dations, and memorial 
institutions of benevolence, about which notaries are so 
much occupied, in my case I appoint as follows :—'To 
three thousand of my poor townsimen, of every class, | 
assign just the same number of florins, which sum I will 
that, on the anniversary of my death, they shall spend jo- 
vially in feasting, upon the town common, where they 
are previously to pitch their camp, unless the military 
camp of his serene highness be already pitched there, 
in preparation for the reviews; and when the gala is 
ended, I would have them cut up the tents into clothes. 
Item, to all the schoolmasters in our principality L be- 
queath one golden Augustus. Item, to the Jews of this 
place | bequeath my pew in the high church. As | 
would wish that my will should be divided into clauses, 
this is to be considered the first. 

“ Amongst the important offices of a will, it is univer- 
sully agreed to be one, that from amongst the presump- 
tive and presumptuous expectants, it should name those 
who are, and those who are not, to succeed to the inhe- 
ritance; that it should create heirs, and should destroy 
them. In conformity to this notion, I give and bequeath 
to Mr. Glantz, the counsellor for ecclesiastical affairs ; as 
also to Mr. Knoll, the exchequer officer ; likewise to Mr. 





standing as they do, in the remotest possible degree of 
consanguinity—nor again, because they are, for the most 
part, themselves rich enough to leave handsome inherit- 
ances; as because I am assured, indeed I have it from 
their own lips, that they entertain a far stronger regard 
for my insignificant person than for my splendid proper- 
ty; my body, therefore, or as large a share of it as they 
can get, I bequeath to them.” 

At this point, seven faces, like those of the seven 
sleepers, gradually elongated into preternatural extent. 
The ecclesiastical counsellor, a young man, but already 
famous throughout Germany for his sermons printed or 
preached, was especially aggrieved by such offensive 
personality ; Monsieur Flitte rapped out a curse that rat- 
tled even in the ears of magistracy: the chin of Flacks, 
the morning-lecturer, gravitated downwards into the di- 
mensions of a patriarchal beard; and the town-council 
could distinguish an assortment of audible reproaches to 
the memory of Mr. Kabel, such as prig, rascal, profane 
wretch, &e. But the mayor motioned with his hand; 
and immediately the fiscal and the bookseller recomposed 
their features, and set their fuces like so many traps, with 
springs and triggers, all at full cock, that they might 
catch every syllable; and then, with a gravity that cost 
him some efforts, his worship read as follows :— 

“ Excepting always, and be it excepted, my present 

ouse in Dog street; which house, by virtue of this third 
clause, is to descend and to puss in full property, just as it 
now stands, to that one of my seven relatives above men- 
tioned, who shall, within the space of one half hour (to 
be computed from the reciting of this clause), shed, to the 
memory of me his departed kinsman, sooner than the 
other six competitors, one, or, if possible, a couple of 
tears, in the presence of a respectable magistrate, who is 
to make a protocol thereof. Should, theretore, all remain 
dry, in that case the house must lapse to the heir general, 
whom I shall proceed to name.” 

Here Mr. Mayor closed the will: doubtless he observed 
the condition annexed to the bequest was un unusual one, 
but yet in no respect contrary to law: to him that wept 
the first the court was bound to adjudge the house: and 
then, placing his watch on the session table, the pointers 
of which indicated that it was just now half past eleven, he 
calmly sat down, that he might duly witness, in his offi- 
cial character of executor, assisted by the whole court of 
aldermen, who should be the first to produce the requi- 
site tear or tears on behalf of the testator. 

‘That since the terraqueous globe has moved or existed, 
there can ever have met a more lugubrious congress, or 
one more out of temper and enraged, than this of Seven 
United Provinces, as it were, all dry and all confederated 
for the purpose of weeping, | suppose no impartial judge 
will believe. At first some invaluable minutes were lost 
in pure confusion of mind, in astonishment, and in the 
mertiest peals of laughter. ‘The congress found itself 
too suddenly translated into the condition of the dog, to 
which, in the very moment of his keenest assanlt upon 
some object of lis appetites, the fiend cried out, Halt! 
whereupon, standing up, as he was, on his hind legs, his 
teeth grinning, and snarling with the fury of desire, he 
halted, and remained petrified. From the graspings of 
hope, however distant, to the necessity of weeping for a 
wager, the congress found the transition too abrupt and 
harsh. 

One thing was evident to all, that, for a shower that 
was to come down at such a full gailop, for a baptism of 
the eyes, to be performed at such a hunting pace, it was 
vain to think of raising up any pure water of grief: no 
hydraulics could effect this; yet, in twenty-six minutes 
(four unfortunately were already gone), in one way or 
other, perhaps, some business might be done. 

“Was there ever such a ridiculous act?” said the mer- 
chant Neupeter; “such a picce of buffooncry enjoined by 
any man of sense and discretion? For my part, I can’t 
understand what it means.’”’ However, he understood 
thus much, that a house was by possibility floating in his 
purse upon a tear: and that was enough to cause a vio- 
lent irritation in his lachrymal glands, 

Knoll, the fiscal, was screwing up, twisting, and dia- 
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torting his features pretty much in the style of a poor 
artisan on Saturday night, whom some fellow-workman 
is barber-ously razoring and scraping by the light of a 
cobbler’s candle: furious was his wrath at this abuse and 
profanation of the title Last Will and Testament ; and, 
at one time, poor soul, le was near enough to tears—of 
vexation. 

The wily bookseller, Pasvogel, without loss of time, 
sat down quietly to business ; he ran through a cursory 
retrospect of all the works any ways moving or affect- 
ing, that he had himself cither published or sold on com- 
mission ; took a flying survey of the pathetic in general ; 
and in this way of going to work he had fair expectations 
that in the end he should brew something or other; as 
yet, however, he looked very much like a dog who is 
slowly licking off an emetic which the Parisian surgeon 
Demet has administered, by smearing it en his nose— 
time, gentlemen, time was required for the operation. 

Monsieur Flitte, from Alsace, fairly danced up and 
down the jsessions chamber: with bursts of laughter he 
surveyed the rueful faces around him: he confessed that 
he was not the richest among them; but, for the whole 
city of Strasburg and Alsace to boot, he was not the man 
that could or would weep on such a merry occasion. He 
went on with his unseasonable laughter and indecent 
mirth, until Harprecht, the police inspector, looked at 
him very significantly, and said, that perhaps Monsieur 
flattered himself he might, by neans of laughter, squeeze 
or express the tears required from the well-known Mei- 
bomian-glands, the caruncula, &c., and might thus pira- 
tically provide himsclf with surreptitious rain; but in 
that case he must remind him that he could no more win 
the day with any such secretions, than he could carry to 
account a course of sneezes, or wilfully blowing his nose ; 
a channel into which it was well known that very many 
tears, far more than were now wanted, flowed out of the 
eyes through the nasal duct; more, indeed, by a good 
deal, than were ever known to flow downwards to the 
bottom of most pews at a funeral sermon. Monsieur 
Flitte, of Alsace, however, protested that he was !augh- 
ing out of pure fun, and for his own amusement, aad, 
upon his honour, with no ulicrior views. 

The inspector, on his side, being pretty well acquaint- 
ed with the hopeless condition of his own dephlegmatised 
heart, endeavoured to force into his eyes something that 
might meet the occasion, by staring with them wide open, 
and in a state of rigid expansion. 

The morning-lecturer, Flacks, looked like a Jew beg- 
gar mounted on a stallion which is running away with 
him. Meantime, what by domestic tribulations, what 
by those he witnessed at his own lecture, his heart was 
furnished with such a promising bank of heavy laden 
clouds, that he could easily have delivered upon the spot 
the main quantity of water required, had it nct been for 
the house which floated on the top of the storm; and 
which, just as all was ready, came driving in with the 
tide, too gay and gladsome a spectacle not to banish his 
gloom, and thus fairly dammed up the waters. 

The ecclesiastical counsellor, who had become ac- 
quainted with his own nature by his long experience in 
preaching funcral sermons, and sermons on the new-year, 
and knew full well that he was himself always the first 
person, and frequently the last, to be affected by the pa- 
thos of his own eloquence, now rose with dignified so- 
lemnity, on sceing himself and the others hanging so 
long by the dry rope, and addressed the chamber :—No 
man, he said, who had read his printed works, could fail 
to know that he carried a heart about him as well as 
other people ; and a heart, he would add, that had occa- 
sion to repress such holy testimonies of its tenderness as 
tears, lest he should thereby draw too heavily on the 
sympathies and the purses of his fellow-men, rather than 
elaborately to provoke them by stimulants for any se- 
condary views, or to serve an indirect purpose of his 
own. “This heart,” said he, “has already shed tears 
(but they were shed scerctly), for Kabel was my friend;” 
and, so saying, he paused for a moment, and looked about 
him. 

With pleasure he observed that all were still sitting as 
dry as corks; indced, at this particular moment, when he 
himself, by interrupting their several water-works, had 
made them furiously angry, it might as well have been 
expected that crocodiles, fallow-dcer, clephants, witches, 
or ravens, should weep for Van der Kabel, as his pre- 
sumptive heirs. Among them all, Flucks was the only 


one who continued to make way: he kept steadily before 
his mind the following little extempore assortment of ob- 
jeets:—Van der Kabel’s good and beneficent acts; the 
old petticoats so worn and tattered, and the grey hair 
of his female congregation at morning service ; Lazarus 
with his dogs ; his own long coffin ; innumerable decapi- 


tations; the Sorrows of Werter ; a miniature field of bat- 
tle; and, finally, himself and his own melancholy condi 
tion at this moment, itself enough to melt any heart, con- 
demned as he was in the bloom of youth, by the second 
clause of Van der Kabcl’s will, to tribulation, and tears, 
and struggles: Well done, Flacks! Three strokes more 
with the pump-handle, and the water is pumped out— 
and the house along with it. 

Meantime Glantz, the ecclesiastical counsellor, pro- 
ceeded in his pathetic harangue :—‘* O, Kabel, my Ka- 
bel,” he ejaculated, and almost wept with joy at the near 
approach of his tears, “the time shall come that by the 
side of thy loving breast, covered with earth, mine also 
shall lie mouldering and in cor—” 

—ruplion, he would have said; but Flacks, starting up 
in trouble, and with eyes at that moment overflowing, 
threw a hasty glance around him, and said, “ With sub- 
mission, gentlemen, to the best of my belief I am weep- 
ing ;” then sitting down with great satisfaction, he al- 
lowed the tears to stream down his face; that done, he 
soon recovered his cheerfulness and his aridity. Glantz, 
the counsellor, thus saw the prize fished away before his 
eyes: this vexed him; and his mortification was the 
greater on thinking of his own pathetic exertions, and 
the abortive appetite for the prize which he had thus ut- 
tered in words as ineffectual as his own sermons; and, 
at this moment, he was ready to weep for spite—and “to 
weep the more because he wept in vain.” As to Flacks, 
a protocol was immediately drawn up of his watery com- 
pliance with the will of Van der Kabcl; and the messuage 
in Dog street was knocked down to him for ever. The 
mayor adjudged it to the peor devil with all his heart: 
indeed, this was the first occasion ever known in the prin- 
cipality of Haslau, on which the tears of a schoolmaster 
and a curate had converted themselves—not into mere 
amber, that incloses only a worthless insect, like the 
tears of the Heliades, but, like those of the goddes Freia, 
into heavy gold. Glantz congratulated Flacks very 
warmly, and observed, with a smiling air, that possibly 
he had himself lent him a helping hand by his pathetic 
address. As to the others, the separation between them 
and F'lacks was too palpable, in the mortifying distine- 
tion of wet and dry, to allow of any cordiality between 
them; and they stood aloof therefore: but they staid to 
hear the rest of the will, which they now awaited in a 
state of anxious agitation. 

—<=>— 


Whether the following very interesting account has ever 
found its way into print in this country is more than we 
can say, but even if it should be known to some of our 
readers, they will be the first to wish it preserved. It ap- 
peared originally in the Englishman’s Magazine, a pe- 
riodical commenced in 1830, but of which a few num- 
bers only were published. 


I1._THE MINERS OF BOIS-MONZIL. 


AN AFFECTING AND AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE, BY AN EYE- 
WITNESS, 


On Tuesday, February 22, a violent detonation was sud- 
denly heard in the coal mine of Bois-Monzil, belonging to 
M. Robinot. The waters from the old works rushed impe- 
tnously along the new galleries. ‘ The waters, the wa- 
ters!” such was the cry that resounded from the affright- 
ed workmen throughout the mine. Only ten miners out 
of twenty-six were able to reach the entrance. One of 
them brought off in his arms, a boy eleven years old, 
whom he thus saved from certain death; another, im- 
pelled by the air and the water, to a considerable distance, 
could scarcely credit his escape from such imminent 
danger; a third rushed forward with his sack full of 
coals on his shoulders, which, in his fright, he had never 
thought of throwing down. 

The disastrous news, that sixteen workmen had pe. 
rished in the mine of M. Robinot, was soon circulated 
in the town of St. Etienne.* It was regarded as one of. 
those fatal and deplorable events, unfortunately, too com 
mon in that neighbourhood, and on the ensuing Thurs- 
day it was no longer talked of. Politics, and the state 
of parties in Paris, exclusively occupied the public at- 
tention. 

The engineers of the mines, however, and some of 





* St. Etienne, a manufacturing town for hardware, and 
ribands, with a population of 100,000 souls; the Bir- 
mingham and Coventry of France. It is situated on the 





banks of the Loire. 


their pupils, who, on the first alarm, had hastened to the 
spot, still remained there, continuing their indefatigable 
endeavours to discover the mincrs who were missing. 
Nothing that mechanical science, manual labour, and 
perseverance, prompted by humanity, could perform, was 
left undone. 

Thirty hours had already elapsed since the fatal acci- 
dent, when two workmen announced the discovery of a 
jacket and some provisions belonging to the miners. The 
engincers immediately essayed to penetrute into the gal. 
leries where these objects had been found, which they 
accomplished with much difficulty, by crawling on their 
hands and feet. In vain they repeatedly called aloud; 
no voice, save the echo of their own, answered from 
those narrow and gloomy vaults. It then occurred to 
them to strike with their pick-axes against the roof of 
the mine. Still the same uncheering silence'... Lis- 
ten! yes! the sounds are answered, by similar blows !— 
Every heart beats, every pulse quickens, every breath is 
contracted ;—yet, perhaps, it is but an illusion of their 
wishes—or, perhaps, some deceitful echo...... They 
again strike the vaulted roof—There is no longer any 
doubt.—The same number of strokes is returned. No 
words can paint the varied feelings that pervaded every 
heart! It was (to use the expression of a person pre- 
sent) a veritable delirium of joy, of fear, and of hope. 

Without losing an instant, the engineers ordered a hole 
to be bored in the direction of the galleries where the 
miners were presumed to be; at the same time they di- 
rected, on another point, the formation of an inclined 
well, for the purpose of communicating with them. 

‘T'wo of the engineer’s pupils were now despatched to 
the mayor of St. Etienne, to procure a couple of fire- 
pumps, which they conducted back to the mine, accom- 
panied by two firemen. In the ardour of youthful hu- 
manity, those young men imagined that the deliverance 
of the miners was but the affuir of a few hours; and, 
wishing to prepare an “agreeable surprise” for the 
friends of the supposed victims, they gave strict injunc- 
tions at the mayoralty to keep the object of their expe- 
dition a profound secret. 

Notwithstanding the untiring efforts made to place 
these pumps in the mine, it was found impossible. Either 
they were upon a plane too much inclined to admit of 
their playing with facility, or the water was too muddy 
to be received up the pipes; they were therefore aban- 
doned. In the meantime, the attempts made to reach 
the miners by sounding, or by the inclined well, seemed 
to present insurmountable difficulties. The distance to 
them was unknown; the sound of their blows on the roof, 
far from offering a certain criterion, or at least a proba- 
ble one, seemed each time to excite fresh doubts ; in short, 
the rock which it was necessary to pierce was equally 
hard and thick, and the gunpowder unceasingly used to 
perforate it, made but a hopeless progress. ‘The conse- 
quent none that reigned in the mine may be easily 
conceived. Each of the party, in his turn, offered his 
suggestions, sometimes of hope, sometimes of apprehen- 
sion, and the whole felt oppressed by that vague suspense, 
which is, perhaps, more painful to support than the direst 
certainty. The strokes of the unfortunate miners conti- 
nued to reply to theirs, which added to their agitation, 
from the fear of not being able to afford them effectual 
help. They-almost thought that in such a painful mo- 
ment, their situation was more distressing than those 
they sought to save, as the latter were, at any rate, sus- 
tained by hope. 

While most of the party were thus perplexed by a 
crowd of disquieting ideas, produced by the distressing 
nature of the event itself, and by their protracted stay in 
a mine where the few solitary lamps scarcely rendered 
“ darkness visible,” the workmen continued their labours 
with redoubled ardour ; some of them were hewing to 
pieces blocks of the rock, which fell slowly and with 
much difficulty ; others were actively employed in boring 
the hole before named, while some of the engincers’ ap- 
prentices sought to discover new galleries, either by 
creeping on “all fours,” or by penetrating through pe- 
rilous and narrow crevices and clefts of the rock. 

In the midst of their corporeal and mental labours, 
their attention was suddenly excited from another pain- 
ful source. ‘The wives of the hapless miners had heard 
that all hope was not extinct. ‘They hastened to the 
spot: with heart-rending cries, and through tears, alter- 
nately of despair and hope, they exclaimed, “ Are they 
all there?” ‘ Where is the father of my children? Is 
he amongst them, or has he been swallowed up by the 
waters ?” 

At the bottom of the mine, close to the water-reservoir, 
a consultation was held on the plan to be pursued. Engi- 





neers, pupils, worknien, all agreed that the only prospect 
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of success consisted in exhausting the water, which was 
already sensibly diminished, by the sole working of the 
steam-pump ; the other pumps produced little or no ef- 
fect, notwithstanding the vigorous efforts employed to 
render them serviceable. Somebody then proposed re- 
medying the failure of these pumps by une chaine @ 
bras, viz. by formiug a line, and passing buckets from 
one to the other; this method was adopted, and several 
of the pupils proceeded with all speed to St. Etienne. It 
was midnight. The générale was beat in two quarters 
of the towa only. ‘I'he Hotel de Ville was assigned as 
the place of rendezvous. On the first alarm a great 
number of persons hurried to the town-hall, imagining 
a fire had broken out, but on ascertaining the real cause, 
several of them returned home, apparently unmoved. 
Yet these very same persons, whose supposed apathy had 
excited both surprise and indignation, quickly re-appeared 
on the scene, dressed in the uniform of the National 
Guard.—So powerful is the magic influence of organized 
masses, marching under the orders of a chief, and sti- 
mulated by l’esprit de corps. 

It was truly admirable to see with what address and 
rapidity the three or four hundred men, who had has- 
tened to Bois-Monzil, passed and repassed the buckets, 
by forming a chain to the bottom of the mine. But 
their generous cfforts became too fatiguing to last long. 
Imagine a subterranean badly lighted, where they were 
obliged to maintain themselves in a rapid descent, in a 
stooping posture, to avoid striking their heads against 
the roof of the vault, and, most of the time, up to the 
middle in the water, which was dripping from every 
side; some idea may then be formed of their painful si- 
tuation. They were relicved from this laborious duty 
by the Garde Nationale of St. Etienne, whose zeal and 
erthusiasm excecded all praise. But a more precious 
reinforcement was at hand: the workmen from the ad- 
jacent mines now arrived in great numbers. From their 
skill and experience every thing might be expected; if 
they failed there was no further hope. 

The chaine a bras was renewed again by companies of 
the National Guard, relieved every two hours, who, at res- 
pective distances, held the lights, and under whose or- 
ders they acted. It was a cheering spectacle to behold 
citizens of all ranks engaged in one of the noblest of- 
fices of humanity, under the direction of poor colliers. 

The immense advantages of the organization of the 
National Guard, were never more strikingly exemplified 
than on this occasion. Without them there would have 
been no means or possibility of uniting together an en- 
tire population; of leading the people from a distance of 
more than three miles, night and day, so as to insure a 
regular and continued service; all would have been trou- 
ble and confusion. With them, on the contrary, every 
thing was ready, and in motion, at the voice of a single 
chief; and the whole was conducted with such precision 
and regularity as had never, on similar occasions, been 
witnessed before. 

The road from St. Etienne to Bois-Monzil, exhibited a 
scene of the most animated kind. In the midst of the 
motley and moving multitude, the National Guards were 
seen hurrying to and fro; chasseurs, grenadiers, cavalry, 
and artillerymen, all clothed in their rich new costume, 
as ona field day. Some of the crowd were singing la 
Parisienne, others were lamenting, praying, hoping, des- 
pairing, and, by “ fits and starts,” abandoning themselves 
to those opposite extravagances of sentiment so pecu- 
liarly characteristic of a French population. When night 
drew her sable curtains around, the picturesque of the 
scene was still more heightened. Fresh bands of miners, 
conducted by their respective chiefs, coming in from 
every side; their sooty visages lighted up by glaring 
torches; National Guards arriving from different parts 
of the country, to join their comrades of St. Etienne ; 
farmers and peasants, on horseback and a-foot, hastening 
to offer their humane aid; sentinels posted—muskets 
en ee gd blazing, and, in short, the tout ensem- 

rendered the approaches of Bois-Monzil like a bivouac 
on the eve of an expected battle; happily, however, the 
object of these brave men was to preserve life, and not 
to destroy it. It is but just to render homage here to the 
worthy curé of St. Villars, who, in his simple clerical 
dress, mingled every where with the anxious throng, ex- 
horting and encouraging them in their “ good work,” 
both by precept and example: 


“ He had no bigot’s pride—no sectary’s whim ; 
Christian and countryman were all to him.” 


On the Saturday the chaine a bras was discontinued, 
as the engineers had now brought the pumps effectually 
to work. Suddenly a cry of joy was echoed from mouth 
to mouth : “ They are saved! they are saved! six of them 





are freed from their subterraneous prison!” shouted a 
person at the entrance of the mine. The rumour was 
instantly repeated along the crowd, and a horseman set 
off at full speed for St. Etienne, with the gratifying news ; 
another followed snd confirmed the report of his prede- 
cessor. The whole town was in motion, and all classes 
seemed to partake of the general joy, with a feeling as 
if each person had been individually interested. In the 
exuberance of their delight they were already deliberat- 
ing on the subject of a fete, to celebrate the happy event, 
when a third horseman arrived. ‘The multitude thronged 
round him expecting a more ample confirmation of the 
welcome tidings. But their joy was soon turned to sor- 
row, when they were informed that nothing had yet been 
discovered, save the dead bodies of two unfortunate men, 
who, together, had left eleven children to lament their 
untimely fate! 

On Sunday, the workmen continued their labour with 
equal zeal and uncertainty as before. A sort of inquictude 
and hopelessness, however, occasionully pervaded their 
minds, which may be easily accounted for, from the hither- 
to fruitless result of their fatiguing researches. Discus- 
sions now took place on what was to be done ; differences 
of opinion arose on the various plans proposed, and, in 
the mean time, the sounds of the hapless victims, from 
the recesses of the rocky cavern, continued to be distinet- 
ly audible. Every moment the embarrassment and dif- 
ficulties of the workmen increased. The flinty rock 
seemed to grow more impenetrable; their tools either 
broke, or became so fixed in the stone, that it was fre- 
quently impossible to regain them. The water filtered 
from all parts, through the narrow gallery they were per- 
forating, and they even began to apprehend another ir- 
ruption. 

Such was the state of things on the Monday morning, 
when, at four o’clock, an astounding noise was heard, 
which re-echoed throughout the whole extent of the mine. 
A general panic seized on every one; it was thought 
that the waters had forced a new issue. A rapid and 
confused flight took place; but, luckily, their fears were 
soon allayed on perceiving that it was only an immense 
mass of rock, detached from the mine, which had fallen 
into a draining-well. ‘This false alarm, however, operated 
in a discouraging manner, on the minds of the workmen ; 
and it required some management to bring them back to 
their respective stations, and to revive that ardour and 
constancy, which they had, hitherto, so admirably dis- 
played. 

They had scarcely renewed their endeavours to bore 
through the rock, when suddenly one of them felt the 
instrument drawn from his hands, by the poor impri- 
soned miners. It was indeed, to them, the instrument 
of deliverance from their cruel situation. Singular to re- 
late, their first request was neither for food nor drink, 
but for light, as if they were more eager to make use of 
their eyes, than to satisfy the pressing wants of appetite! 
It was now ascertained that eight of the sufferers still 
survived ; and this time an authentic account of the hap- 
py discovery was despatched to St. Etienne, where it ex- 
cited the most enthusiastic demonstrations of sympathy 
and gladness. But there is no pleasure unmixed with 
alloy ; no general happiness unaccompanied by particu- 
lar exceptions. Amongst the workmen, was the father 
of one of the men who had disappeared in the mine. 
His paternal feelings seemed to have endowed him with 
superhuman strength. Night and day he never quitted 
his work but for a few minutes, to return to it with re- 
doubled ardour: one sole absorbing thought occupied 
his whole soul; the idea that his son, his only son, was 
with those who were heard fiom within. In vain he was 
solicited to retire; in vain they strove to force him from 
labours too fatiguing for his age. “ My son is amongst 
them,” said he; “1 hear him; nothing shall prevent my 
hastening his release ;” and, from time to time, he called 
on his son, in accents that tore the hearts of the by- 
standers. It was from his hand that the instrument had 
been drawn. His first question was, “ my child?” Like 
Apelles, let me throw a veil over a father’s grief—His 
Antoine was no more; he had been drowned! 

For four days several medical men were constantly on 
the spot, to contribute all the succours that humanity, 
skill, and science could afford. It was they who intro- 
duced, through the hole, broth and soup, by means of 
long tin tubes, which had been carefully prepared before- 
hand. The poor captives distributed it with the most 
scrupulous attention, first to the oldest and weakest of 
their companions, for, notwithstanding their dreadful si- 
tuation, the spirit of concord and charity had never 
ceased, for a single moment, to preside amongst them. 
The man who was appointed by the others to communi- 
cate with, and answer the questions of their deliverers, 


displayed in all his replies, a gaicty quite in keeping with 
the French character. On being asked what day he 
thought it was, and on being informed that it was Mon- 
day instead of Sunday, as he bad supposed, “ Ah!” said 
he, “ I ought to have known that; as we yesterday indulg- 
ed ourselves freely in drinking water.” Strange that a 
man should have tie heart to joke, who had been thas 
“cabin’d, cribb’d, confined,” during five days, destitute 
of food, deprived of air, agitated by suspense, and in jco- 
pardy of perishing by the most horrible of all deaths! 

There still remained full sixteeen fect of solid rock 
between the two anxious parties; but the workmen’s 
labours were now, if possible, redoubled by the certainty 
of complete success. At intervals, light nourishment in 
regulated quantities, continued to be passed to the mines; 
this, however, they soon rejected, expressing but one de- 
sire, that their friends would make haste. Their strength 
began to fail them: their respiration became more and 
more difficult; their utterance grew feebler and fainter ; 
and towards six o’clock in the evening, the last words 
that could be distinguished, were—* Brothers, make 
haste !” 

The general anxiety was now wound up to the highest 
pitch ; it was, perhaps, the most trying crisis yet expe- 
rienced since the commencement of these benevolent la- 
bours; at length the moment of deliverance was, all at 
once, announced, and at ten o'clock it was accomplished. 
One by one they appeared, like spectres, gliding along 
the gallery which had just been completed; their weak, 
and agitated forms supported by the engineers, on whom 
they cast their feeble eyes, filled with astonishment, yet 
beaming with gratitude. Accompanied by the doctors, 
they all, with one single exception, ascended to the en- 
trance of the mine, without aid; such was their eager- 
ness again to inhale the pure air of liberty. From the 
mouth of the mine to the temporary residence allotted 
them, the whole way was illuminated. The engineers, 
pupils, and the workmen, with the National Guard under 
arms, Were drawn up in two lines to form a passage ; and 
thus, in the midst of a religious silence, did these poor 
fellows traverse an attentive and sympathising crowd, 
who, as they passed along, inclined their heads, as a sort 
of respect and honour to their sufferings. 

Such are the affecting particulars of an event, during 
the whole of which, every kind of business was suspend- 
ed at St. Etienne; an event which exhibited the entire 
population of a large town, forming, as it were, but one 
heart, entertaining but one thought, imbued with but one 








feeling, for the god-like purpose of saving the lives of 
eight poor obscure individuals. Christians, men of all 
countries, whenever and wherever suffering humanity 
claims your aid,—Go ye and do likewise ! 





| Examination of Claude Ferol, working-miner, aged thir- 


ty-two years, one of the eight men who were inclosed in 
the mine of Bois-Monzil. 


Q. At what hour on the second of this month of Fe- 
bruary, did you enter the mine of Bois-Monzil ? 

A. At five o’clock in the morning. 

Q. How many of you went in ? 

A. Twenty-six, not including M. Bonin, the clerk. 

Q. When you were in the mine, did any person scem 
to apprehend danger from the waters? 

A. No, not in the least on that day; but a few days 
before, M. Bonin had been informed that the waters 
flowed in in a manner to excite alarm, and that it would 
be prudent to take the usual precautions; to which ad- 
vice, however, he unfortunately paid no attention. 

Q. How, and in what manner, did you perceive the 
irruption of the waters? 

A. Towards eight o’clock in the morning, we sudden. 
ly heard a noise like a clap of thunder. One of the over- 
seers immediately called out, “ To the water! to the 
water!” Seven of us instantly hastened to him; that is 
to say, all those who worked in the upper gallery. We 
saw the flood rush by us, at the distance of four paces: 
it flowed with great rapidity, filling the whole bed of the 








gallery, twelve feet wide, und, at least, five feet deep. A 
few inches more, and at that moment it would have at- 
tained the top of the gallery. 

Q. How long did you behold the water flow in this 
manner? 

A. Nearly an hour. It did not rise towards us, be- 
cause it rushed into the lower galleries, which were filled. 
Q. When this hour had elapsed, what did you then 
? 

A. We all of us went to the ridge of the gallery where 
we were found; its length is about seventy-two feet. Wo 
gave ourselves up for lost. As soon as we arrived there, 
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we simultaneously fell on our knees; and Jean Teyssot, 
the oldest of us, recited different prayers. We equally 
invoked the intercession of the holy saints for our deli- 
verance, which occupied about the space of an hour. 
Our lamps were still burning. We then went to look at 
the waters. We flattered ourselves they had fallen an 
inch, cither because they had descended into the lower 
galleries, or because the pumps were at work without. 
We remained there about an hour, alter which we re- 
turned to the ridge of the gallery to renew our united 
prayers to the Almighty, as we always kept together. 
While we were praying, our lamps suddenly expired, all 
at the same instant, which greatly added to our afflic- 
tions. ‘Three of us then exclaimed, “ ven thus shall we 
expire, just like these lamps.’ We now prepared our- 
selves for that death which we considered inevitable, and 
redoubled our prayers, imploring pardon of God for our 
greatest faults. Previous to this, some of us had wept; 
but now the most perfect and entire resignation took 
place with us all. At the beginning, the married men 
frequently thought of their wives and children, but now 
some of them said, “ Let us rather think of those who 
are departing, than of those we shall leave behind. May 
heaven protect them, and pardon us!” Henceforth we 
remained by the ridge of the gallery, except Sagnol, who 
occasionally went to examine the waters: Sagnol, whose 
strength was less impaired than ours, often said to me on 
returning, “ Ferrol, be comforted, the waters abate; we 
shall see our friends here in two or three days.” We 
made an equal partition of our clothes; Sagnol, who had 
a jacket and a flannel waistoat, gave the latter to Chovet, 
who had left his upper garments in another gallery. 

Q. Had you thought of striking on the rock in the 
hope of being heard; and when did you begin? 

A. Half an hour after the waters began to escape, one 
of us seized a wedge and struck on the rock; the rest 
did the same successively. All at once we heard our 
blows answered; at first we thought they were trying 
to come to our aid through the lower galleries. How- 
ever we soon perceived our error; it was one of our CoOiii- 
rades, who had been surrounded by the waters in another 
place, and who thus soug!it assistance. We suppose it 
was Jean Brun, who had been surprised by the overflow- 
ing of a gallery in which he happened to be. ‘The sounds 
were repcated for the space of an hour, when we heard 
them no more. It was impossible for us to go to his aid. 
Immedately after our lamps were extinguished we placed 
ourselves in another corner of the ridge of the gallery, 
where we repeated our prayers every hour, sometimes 
knecling, so netimes lying down, sometimes standing up. 

Q. Did the time seem very long to you? 

A. No; as it was passed In praying, in hope, or in re- 
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signation. 

@. When did you first hear the sounds from without, 
and what were you doing at that moment? 

A, For two hours we had not ceased striking on the 
rock; our s'rength and spirits were exhausted, we were 
lying one upon the other, when, all at once, we heard the 
sound of several blows. We all of us instantly started 
on our feet—we felt the greatest pleasure. Soon after 
we heard the explosions, which shook the floor of the 
gallery where we stood; this increased our joy. 

QQ. Were there any disputes amongst you ? 

A. No; quite the reverse; the most perfect accord 
subsisted amongst us, having all the same will, the same 
sentiment, the same idea. What one proposed or de- 
sired, tle rest wished or concurred in. When one said 
that we must resign ourselves to dic, all of us became 
resigned. If another gave us hope, we all shared it with 
him. 

Q. Did you experience hunger ? 

A. No; none of us; except on the second day, when 
Brun, the youngest of us, said he felt an appetite. He 
then ate the leather of his braces, after which he coin- 
plained no more of hunger. Beraud also ate a part of 
his shirt, and two wicks of our lamp, but without feeling 
hungry; it was merely to sustain his strength, and to 
garnish his stomach, as he suid. 

Q. Did you feel thirst ? 

A. Yes, frequently : especially towards the end of our 
confinement. We used to go and drink in the gallery 
which the waters had penetrated, but subsequently we 
discovered a little stream of running water, by the noise 
it made, which we uncovered with our hands. However, 
for my part, I drank very sparingly, fearing it might do 
me harm. Antoine Dumas abstained altogether from 
drinking, having a quid of tobacco in his mouth, which, 
lhe asserted, stood in lieu of every thing. On the first 
day, half a pound of bread, and three glasses (tumblers) 
©” wine, were divided between six only of our comrades, 
Levaud and myself refused to partake of either the bread 
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or wine, because we alone had beeakfasted, and it was 
but fair to vender our respective situations equal! 

Q. Did you suffer much ? 

A. Yes, extremely from cold, which we began to feel 
two hours after we were shut up in the gallery. This 
cold procecded from the hamidity produced by the leaking 
of the water on all sides. To warm ourselves we spread 
some brushwood, and two persons laid down upon it ; he 
amongst us who suffered the most from cold, placed him- 
self between the two, who pressed him as close es possi- 
ble; another then laid himself upon the middle one, and, 
in this manner, we alternately endeavoured to keep our- 
selves warm. 

Q. Did you always retain your reason? 

A. No. Jean Teyssot, our ancien, had lost his senses 
for twenty-four hours when we drew in the boring instru- 
ment. He raved without ceasing ; it was so far happy 
for him that he was not conscious of his real situation. 
I, also, lost my senses for two hours. But Sagnol and 
Chevot preserved their presence of mind throughout. 
The horrible idea of eating cach other in case of exces- 
sive hunger, was never thought of. I belicve we should 
have died each and all, without being aware of the fate 
of those who had preceded us ; since we were fast verging 
to that point, where, like ‘Teyssot, we should have expe- 
rienced no outward sensation, What contributed to over- 
power Teyssot, was the want of snuff, which he con- 
stantly complained off. 

Q. Did you get any sleep? 

A, Little or none ; at most, one with another, not more 
than two hours each. 

Q. Did you hear the Jabours going on for your re- 
lease ? 

A. Perfectly. Whencver they ceased for a moment, 
we renewed our knocking, to indicate no time was to be 
lost ; and as we found the first boring-tool had passed on 
the other side of us, we gave several successive knocks, 
in the hope of making them understand their mistake, 

Q. Could you in any degree distinguish the direction 
of the instrument which penetrated to where you re- 
mained ? 

A. Very well. I heard when they began to place it, 
and I rewember having remarked that it was “ all right.” 
Five minutes ere it reached us, I anticipated that we 
should presently see it, because I had placed my ear close 
to the ground tor the purpcse of hearing more distinctly. 
As soon as it had perforated to our gallery, I hastened 
to draw it out, and instantly informed my companions, 
all of whom, except Teyssot, who was too ill, threw them- 
selves on their knees, to thank God for our approaching 
deliverance! When they called to us through the hole, 
“It is M. Newon’s workmen who have found you,” 1 im- 
mediately recognised the persons who spoke. After we 
had been asked how many we were, and when I replied 
cight, three of whom are unwell, and when I had made 
known our respective names, they announced to me that 
they were about to convey us some soup, but I begged 
they would first let us have fire to produce a light, how- 


ever they previously passed the soup, of which each of 


us took a single mouthful. ‘They then introduced a tin- 
der-box, &c., but it was impossible to make use of it, 
owing to the vitiated air of the gallery. The small 
quantity of soup we had given to our ancien, recalled 
him a little to his senses, and the first thing he asked for 
was a pinch of snuff! We received a few pinches only, 
which sufficed however to intoxicate him in some de- 
gree. 

Q. Were you not asked what day in the week it was ? 

A. Yes, and I answered Saturday, as we all supposed ; 
and when we were informed it was Monday, | quickly 
replied, “ Ah! we ought to have known that; as we yes- 
terday indulged ourselves freely in drinking—water.” 

Q. Did you hear the rumbling of the iron carriages ? 

A. Yes, twice. 

Q. Do you recollect the prefect’s speaking to you 
through the hole? 

A. Yes. But we did not know it was him; when we 
were told so, it gave us much pleasure, and confidence ; 
as we said, “ It appears every body is interested for us, 
since Monsieur le Prefet has deigned to come here.” 

Q. Did you often think of your wives and families ? 

A. Not very often. 

Q. Did the soup relieve you much ? 

A, At first it gave us strength; but afterwards we 
felt more fatigued than ever. This I account for from 
the air conveyed to the workmen by the means of bel- 
lows, coming to us warm and vitiated, which greatly af- 
fected our breathing. ‘Thus, a few hours after the open- 
ing of the communication by the hole, several of my 
companions were unable to speak, and tle old man, es- 
pecially, was much exhausted. ‘I’o remedy this I occa- 





sionally placed my hand, or a stone, before the hole, urg- 
ing the workmen to despatch. From this moment, that 
is, alter having each of us taken about a tubeful of soup, 
we abstained from taking any thing more, either because 
uur stomachs would not bear it, or because we were too 
anxious that no time should be lost in delivering us. 

Q De you remember in what manner you left the 
mine! 

A. Yes. It was the Emperor (a nickname) governor 
of the quarry of Rochetaille, who first entered. Antoine 
Dumas embraced him round the neck. We descended 
one by one, with the exception of the old man, who was 
carried. We did not forget to bring away our lamps. 
The sight of the engineers and the doctors gave us great 
pleasure; and when we were quite out of the mine, and 
saw the Garde Nationale under arms, our hearts beat 
with joy and gratitude towards the brave men who had 
snatched us from the jaws of death. 


Names of the eight men saved. 
Years. 
1, Sagnol (Francois) 26 
2. Beraud (Pierre) 22 
3. Brun (Denis) 2 7. Teyssot (Pierre) 37 
4. Chovet (Antoine) 32 8. Teyssot (Jean) 45 
Eight men perished, including M. Bonin, to whose un- 
fortunate inattention the calamity may, in some measure, 
be attributed. 
Paiis. L. 
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Years. 
5. Fereol (Claude) 32 
6. Dumas (Antoine) 33 


The story of Mrs. Macfarlane appeared in a recent 
number of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, a work of ex- 
traordinary merit, to which we shall be indebted for 
several articles in this collection. 


IlI._STORY OF MRS. MACFARLANE, 


——" Let them say 1am romantic—so is every one said to be, 
hat either admiies a fine thing or does one. On my conscience, as 
the worid vous, ’us hardly woith any body's whi e to do one for the 
the honour of it. Giory, the only pay of generous actions, is nuw 
is li paid as other great debts; and neither Mrs. Macfarlane, for 
mmolaing het lover, vor you for constancy to your lord, must 
ever hope io be compared to Lucretia or Porua.’—Pope, to Lady 
ud. W. Montague. 

It was formerly the fashion in Scotland for every father 
of a family to take all the people under his care along 
with him to church, leaving the house locked up till his 
return. No servant was leit to cook the dinner, for it 
was then judged improper to take a dinner which requir- 
ed cooking. Neither, except in the case of a mere suck- 
ling, was it considered necessary to Jeave any of the 
children ; every brat about the house was taken to church 
also; if they did not understand what was said by the 
minister, they at least did not prevent the attendance of 
these who did; and moreover—and this was always a 
great consideration—they were out of harm’s way. One 
Sunday in autumn, 1719, Sir John Swinton of Swinton, 
in Berwickshire, was obliged to omit his little daughter 
Margaret from the flock which usually followed him to 
church. The child was indisposed with some trifling 
ailment, which, however, only rendered it necessary that 
she should keep her room. It was not considered re- 
quisite that a servant should be left behind to take charge 
of her, for she was too sagacious a child to require any 
such guardianship; and Sir John and Lady Swinton na- 
turally grudged, with the scruples of the age, that the 
devotions of any adult member of their household should 
be prevented ou such an account. The child, then, was 
left by herself in one of the upper bed-rooms of the old 
baronial mansion of Swinton, no other measure being 
taken for her protection than that of locking the outer 
door. 

For a girl of ten years of age, Margaret Swinton was 
possessed of much good sense and solidity of character. 
she heard herself doomed to a solitary confinement of 
six hours without shrinking; or thought, at least, that 
she would have no difficulty in beguiling the time by 
means of her new book—the Pilgrim’s Progress. So 
long as the steps and voiccs of her kindred were heard 
about the house, she felt quiteat her ease. But, in reality, 
the trial was too severe for the nerves of a child of her 
tender age. When she heard the outer door locked by 
the last person that Jeft the house, she felt the sound 
asa knell. ‘The shot of the bolt echoed through the 
long passages of the empty house with a supernatural 
loudness; and, next moment after, succeeded that per- 
ceptibly audible quiet, the breath-like voice of an unte- 
nanted mansion, which, like the hum of the vacant shell, 
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seems still as if it were charged with sounds of life. 
There was no serious occasion tor fear, seeing that no- 
thing like real danger could be apprehended; nor was 
this the proper time for the appearance of supernatural 
beings ; yet the very loneliness of her situation, and the 
speaking stillness of all around her, insensibly overspread 
her mind with that vague negative sensation which is 
described by the native word eeriness. From her window 
nothing was visible but the cold blue sky, which was not 
enlivened by even the occasional transit of a cloud. By 
and by the desolating wind of autumn began to break 
upon the moody silence of the hour. It rose in low 
melancholy gusts, and, whistling tonotonously through 


every chink, spoke to the mind of this little child, of 


withering woods, and the lengthened excursions of hosts 
of leaves, hurried on from the scene of their summer 
pride into the dens and hollows where they were to de- 
cay. ‘The sound gradually became more fitful and im- 
petuons, and at last appeared to her imagination as «if it 
were the voice of an enemy who was running round and 
round the house, in quest of admission—now and then 
going away as if disappointed and foiled, and anon re- 
turning to the attack, and breathing his rage and vexa- 
tion in at every aperture. She soon found her mind pos- 
sessed by a numerous train of fantastic fancies and tear- 
ful associations, drawn from the store of nursery legends 
and ballads, which she was in the habit of hearing, night 
after night, at the fire-side in the hall, and which were 


infinitely more dreadful than the refined superstitions of 


modern children. She thought of the black bull of Nor- 


way, which went about the world destroying whatever of 


human life came within its reach; of the weary well at 
the world’s end, which formed the entrance into new 
regions, from whence no traveller ever returned ; and of 
the fairies or good neighbours, a small grcen-coated race 
of supernatural creatures, who often came to the dwell- 
ings of mortals, and did them many good and evil turns. 
She had been told of many persons yet alive, who, in 
their childhood, had been led away by these fays into the 
wood, and fed for wecks with wild berries and the milk 
of nuts, till at length, by the the po’erfu’ preaching of 
some great country divine, they were reclaimed to their 
parents, being in such cases generally found sitting under 
a tree near their own homes. She had heard of a queen 
of these people—the Queen of Elfinland —who occasion- 
ally took a fancy for fair young maidens and endeavour- 
ed to wile them into her service; and the thought oc- 
curred to her, that, as the fairies could enter through tbe 
smallest aperture, the house might be full of them at this 
moment. 

For several hours the poor child suffered under thesc 
varied apprehensions, till at last she became in some 
measure desperate, and resolved at least to remove to an- 
other part of the house. The parlour below stairs coim- 
manded from its window a view of the avenue by which 
the house was approached ; and she coucvived that, by 
planting herself in the embrasure of one of those win- 
dows, she would be at the very border of the eerie region 
within doors, and as near as possible to the scene with- 
out, the familiarity of which was in itseif calculoted tu 
dispel her fears. From that point also, she would catch 
the first glimpse of the family returning from church, 
after which she would no longer be in solitade. Trying, 
therefure, to think of a merry border tune, she opened 
her own dovr, walked along the passage—making as 
much noise as she could—and tramped sturdily and dis- 
tinctly down stairs. The room of which she inten ‘ed 
to take possession was at the end of a long passage lead- 
ing from the back to the front of the house. ‘This she 
traversed slowly—not without fear of being caugiit from 
behind by some unimaginable creature of horror ; an idea 
which, on her reaching the chamber door, so far operated 
upon her, that, yielding to her imaginary terrors, and 
yet relying for safety upon getting into the parlour, she 
in the same moment uttered a slight scream and burst 
half joyfully into the room. Both of these actions searce- 
ly took up more than the space of a single moment, and 
in another instant she had the door closed and bolted 
behind her. But what was her astonis!iment, her terror, 
Ther awe, when on glancing round the room, she saw 
distinctly before her, and relieved against the light oi 
the window, the figure of a lady in splendid apparel, 
supernaturally tall, and upon whose countenance was 
depicted a surprise not less than her own! The girl 
stood fixed to the spot, her breath suspended, and her 
eyes wide open, surveying the glorious apparition, whose 
beauty and fine attire, unlike aught earthly she had ever 
seen, made her believe it to be an enchanted queen—an 
imaginary being, of which the idea was suggested to her 
by one of the nursery tales already alluded to. Fortu- 


were rather of a pathetic than an alarming character; 
and though she still trembled at the idea of being in the 
presence of a supernatural object, yet, as it was essen- 
itally beautiful and pleasing, and supposed to be rather in 
a condition of suffering than in the capacity of an injurer, 


terror, but stood for a few seconds ia innocent surprise, 
till at length the vision completely assured her of its 
gentle and pacific character, by sintiing upon her, and, 
in a tone of the most winning sweetness, bidding her ap- 
proach. She then went torward, with timid and slow 
steps, and, becoining convinced that her enchanted queen 
was neither more nor less than a real lady of’ this world, 
soon ceased to regard her with any other sentiment than 
that of admiration. The lady took her hand, and ad- 
dressed her by name—at first asking a few unimportant 
questions, and concluding by telling her that she might 
speak to her mother of what she had scen, but by no 
means to say a word upon the subject to any other per- 
son, and that under pain of her imother’s certain and 
severe displeasure. Margaret promised to obey this in- 
junction, and was then desired by the lady to go to the 
window, to see if the family were yet returning from 
clmrch. She did so, and tound that they were not as yet 
in sight; when turning round to give that information to 
the stranger, she found the room empty, and the lady 
gone. Her fears then returned in full torce, and she 
would certainly have fainted, if she had not been all at 
once relieved by the appearance of the family at the head 
of the avenue, along with the dogs—as regular church- 
goers as their master—ran barking towards the house, 
gratifying her with what she afterwards declared to have 
been the most welcome sounds that ever saluted her ear. 
Miss Swinton being fouad out of her own room, was 
sharply rcprimanded by her mother, and taken up stairs 
to be again confined to the sick-chamber. But before 
being lett there, she found an opportunity of whispering 
into her mother’s car that she had seen a lady in the 
low parlour. Lady Swinton was arrested by these words, 
and, iinmediately dismissing the servant, asked Margaret 
in a kindly and confidential tone, what she meant. ‘The 
child repeated, that in the low parlour she had seen a 
beautiful lady—an enchanted queen—who had afterwards 
vanished, but not before having exacted from her a pro- 
mise, that she would say nothing of what she had seen 
except to her mother. “ Margarct,” said Lady Swinton, 
“I sce you have been a very good girl: and, since you 
are so prudent, [ will let you know a little more about 
this enchanted queen, though her whole story cannot 
properly be disclosed to you at present.’ She then con- 
ducted Margaret back to the parlour, pushed aside a 
sliding panel, and entered a secret chamber, in which 
the child again saw the tall and beautiful woman, who 
was now sitting at a table with a large prayer-book open 
before her. Lady Swinton informed the stranger that, 
as Margaret had kept her secret so far, according to her 
desire, she now brought her to learn more of it. “ My 
dear,” said her ladyship, “this lady is unfortunate—her 
life is sought by certain men; and if you were to tell any 
of your companions that you have seen her, it might per- 
haps, be the cause of bringing her to a violent death. 
You could not wish that the enchanted queen should suf: 
fer from so silly an error on your part.” Margaret pro. 
tested, with tears, that she would speak to none of what 
she had seen; and after some farther conversation, she 
and her mother retired. 
Margaret Swinton never again saw this apparition ; 
but some years afterwards, when she bad grown up, and 
all fears respecting the anfortunate lady were at an end, 
she learned tie particulars of her story. She was the 
Mrs. Macfarlane, alluded to in the motto to this paper ; a 
person whose fatal history made a noise at the time over 
all Britain, and interested alike the intelligent and the 
ignorant, the noble and the mean. 
Mrs. Macfarlane was the only daughter of a gentleman 
of Roxburghshire, who had perished in the insurrection 
of 1715. An attempt was made by his surviving friends 
to save the estate from forfeiture, so that it might have 
been enjoyed by his orphan daughter, then just emerged 
into womarhoud. But alinost all hope of that consum- 
mation was soon closed, and, in the mean time, the un- 
fortunate young lady remained in a destitute situation. 
The only arrangement that could be devised by the gene- 
rosity of her friends, was to permit her to reside periodi- 
cally for a certain time in each of their houses—a mode 
of subsistence from which her spirit recoiled, but to 
which, for a little while, she was obliged to submit. It 
was while experiencing all the bitter pangs of a depend- 
ent situation, encountered for the first time, and altoge- 
ther unexpectedly, that Mr. Macfarlane, a respectable 


Margaret Swinton did not experience the extremity of 


father, came forward and made an offer of his hand. 
Glad to escape from the immediate pain of dependency, 
even at the hazard of permanent unhappiness, she ac- 
cepted the proposal, although her relations did every 
thing they could to dissuade her from a match so much 
beneath her rank. The proud spirit of Elizabeth Kez 
swelled almost to bursting when she entered the dwell- 
ing of her low-born husband ; and the humble marriage- 
teast which was there placed before her, seemed in her 
eyes as the first wages of her degradation. But her own 
reflections might have been endured, and in time sub. 
dued, if they had not been kept awake by the ungene- 
rous treatment which she received from all her former 
friends. The pride of caste was at this period unbroken 
in Scotland, and it rigorously demanded the exclusion of 
“ the doer’s wife” from all the circles in which she had 
previously moved. The stars made a conspiracy to ban. 
ish the sun. If Mrs. Macfarlane had been educated pro- 
perly, she would have been able to repel scorn with scorn, 
and, in these tergiversations of the narrow-spirited great, 
would have only scen their degradation, not her own. 
But under her deceased mother, a scion of a better house 
than even her father’s, she had grown up in the full par- 
ticipation of all the ridiculous notions as to caste, and of 
course was herself deeply sensible of the advantages she 
had forfeited. Rendered irritable in the highest degree 
by consciousness of her own loss, she received every 
slight thrown upon her by society into her innermost 
heart, where it festered and fed upon her very vitals. 
She found that she had fallen, that the step was irre. 
trievable ; and as fictitious degradation, imposed by the 
forms of society, always in a short tine becomes real, 
her character suffered a material deterioration. She took 
refuge from offended self-love in a spirit of hatred and 
contempt for her fellow-matrons, and began to entertain 
feelings from which, in earlier and happicr years, she 
would have shrunk as from actual crime. 

There was at least one branch of the better sort of 
Edinburgh society which never manifested any disincli- 
nation to her acquaintance. ‘This was the class of loose 
young men of good birth, who daily paraded at the 
Cross with flowing periwigs and glancing canes, and 
nightly drowned their senses in a vulgar debaueh, from 
which they occasionally awoke in the morning with the 
duty of settling scores by arencontre in St. Ann’s Yards, 
wat St. Leonard’s Crags. This set of brawlers, the 
proper successors of those drunken cavalicrs who dis- 
graced a preceding age, subsisted in a state of pure 
intagonism to the staid and decorous habits of the 
general community; many of them were literally the 
children of cavaliers, and indebted in a great measure 
for their idle way of life to the cireumstaneces of the 
government, which dictated an exclusive distribution of 
its patronage among its own adherents, and of course 
left the poor Jacobites exposed to all the teniptations of 
idleness. Dicing and golfing were the employments of 
their forenoons ; in the evening they would stagger from 
table into Heriot’s Green or Lady Murray’s garden in 
the Canongate, where they would make a point of staring 
out of countenance such sober citizens and their daugh- 
ters as ventured to frequent those fashionable prome- 
nades. According to a presbyterian writer of the day, 
they sent to London regularly for the last fashions and 
the newest oaths; but, perhaps, the latter part of the re- 
port is only a scandal. If such personages were to revive 
uow-i-days, and appear some forenoon among the mo. 
dern beaux esprits of Prince’s Street, they would be 
looked upon, with their long wide-skirted coats, and 
buckles, and cravats, as a set of the most solemn looking 
gentlemen; but in their own time there were no ideas 
associated with them but those of reckless, hot-headed 
youth, and daily habits the most opposite to those of 
decency and virtue. 

Mrs. Maefarlane, whilst she sunk from the society of 
gentlewomen of her own rank, still retained such ac- 
quaintance as she had ever happened to possess, of their 
wild sons and brothers. With them, she was, in her 
turn, an object of great interest on account of her trans- 
cendant beauty, or rather its fame—for the fame with 
such persons is of far mure importance than the reality. 
It was not disagreeable to Mrs. Macfarlane, when she 
walked with her husband on the Castlehill, and found 
herself passed with dry recognition by persors of her 
own sex, to be made up to by some long-waisted Sir 
Harry Wildair, who, in language borrowed from Con- 
greve or Farquhar, protested that the sun was much aid. 
ed in his efforts to illuminate the world by the light of 
her eyes. A rattle of the fun was the least favour that 
could be dispensed in reward for such a compliment ; 
and then would ensue a conversation, perhaps only in- 
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felt the air getting rather cold, and was afraid to stay 
out any longer on account of his rheumatism. The so- 
ciety of these fops was never further encouraged by Mrs. 
Macfarlane ; indeed, it was only agreeable to her in pub- 
lic places, where it consoled her a little for the ungene- 
rous slights of more respectable persons. Yet it had 
some effect upon her reputation, and was partly the 
cause of all her misfortunes. 

About two years after the insurrection of 1715, the 
host of Edinburgh fops received an important accession 
in Mr. George Cayley, a young English gentleman, who 
was sent duwn as one of the commissioners upon the 
forfeited estates. Cayley brought with him a consi- 
derable stock of cash, an oath of recent coinage, said to 
be very fashionable in Pall-Mall, and a vest of peculiar 
cut, which he had lately got copied at Paris from an 
original belonging to the Regent Orleans. As he also 
brought a full complement of the most dissolute perso- 
nal habits, he might be considered as recommended in 
the strongest manncr to the friendship of the native 
beaux; if, indeed, his accomplishments were not apt 
rather to produce displeasure from their superiority. 
Some days after his arrival he was introduced to Mrs. 
Macfarlane, to whom he was an object of some interest, 
on account of his concern in the disposal of her father’s 
estate. If she felt an interest in him on this account, he 
was not the less struck by her surpassing beauty and 
elegant manners, which appeared to him alike thrown 
away upon her husband, and the city in which she dwelt. 
He rushed home from the first interview in a state of 
mind scarcely to be imagined. That such a glorious 
creature should squander her light upon the humble 
house of an attorney, when she seemed equally fit to 
illuminate the walls of a palace, was, in his eyes, a per- 
version of the designs of nature. He wished that it was 
in his power to fly with her away—away from all the 
scenes where either was known, to some place far over 
this world’s wilderness, where every consciousness might 
be lost except that of mutual love. Over and over again 
he deplored the artificial bonds, imposed by human laws, 
and protected by the virtuous part of the human race, 
by which hearts the most devoted to each other were 
often condemned to eternal separation. His heart, he 
found, was possessed by sensations such as had never 
before moved it. It worshipped its object as a kind o 
idol, instead of, as formerly, regarding it asa toy. He 
flung himself in idea before the shrine of her splendour, 
in breathless, boundless, despairing passion. 

It is probable that if Cayley had been fortunate enough 
to meet Mrs. Macfarlane before she was married, he 
might have been inspired with an attachment equally 
devoted, and which, being indulged innocently, might 


have had the effect of purifying him from all his de- 


grading vices, and raising him into a worthy member of 
society. As it was, the passion which, in proper circum- 
stances, is apt to refine and humanise, only lent a frantic 
earnestness to his usual folly. He made it his endeavour 
to obtain as much of her society as possible—an object 
in which he was greatly favoured by his official charac- 
ter, which caused him to be treated with much less cool- 
ness by Mr. Macfarlane than was otherwise to have been 
expected. That individual had not altogether lost hope 
of regaining the property to which his wife was entitled, 
and he therefore met Mr. Cayley’s advances with more 
than corresponding warmth, every other sentiment being 
for the time subordinate to this important object. The 

oung Englishman, in order to cultivate this delightful 
Intimacy with the greater convenience, removed from 
his former lodgings to a house directly opposite to Mrs. 
Macefarlane’s, in the High-street, where, at such times as 
a visit was out of the question, he would sit for hours 
watching patiently for the slightest glimpse of her 
through the windows, and judging even a momentary 
gleam of her figure within the dim glass as an ample 
compensation for his pains. He now became much less 
lively than before—forsook, in some measure, the com- 
pany of his gay contemporaries—and seemed, in short, 
the complete beau ideal of the melancholy, abstracted lover. 
It was his custom to spend most of his evenings in Mrs. 
Macfarlane’s house ; and, except during those too quickly 
flying hours, time was to him the greatest misery. Ex- 
istence was only existence in that loved presence; the 
rest was a state of dormancy, or watchfulness only to be 
spent in pain. If he applied at all to the business for 


which he was commissioned by the government, it was 
eonly to that part of it which related to the inheritance 
of Mrs. Macfarlane, in order that he might every night 
have an excuse for calling upon that lady, to inform her 
of the progress he was making in her cause. His at- 
tachment in that quarter was soon whispered abroad in 
society ; and, while it*served as a grateful theme for the 





tongues of Mrs. Macfarlane’s former compeers, the fa- 
vour with which he seemed to be received was equally 
the subject of envy to the young men, few of whom had 
ever found much countenance in her house for want of 
something to recommend them equally to her husband. 

Scarcely any thing is calculated to have so deteriorating 
an effect upon the mind as the constant fret of an unlaw- 
ful passion. In every one of the clandestine and stealthy 
operations by which it is sought to be gratified, a step 
is gained in the downward descent towards destruction. 
Cayley, who was not naturally a man of wicked disposi- 
tions, and who might have been reclaimed by this passion, 
had it been virtuous, from all his trivial follies, gradually 
became prepared, by the emotious which convulsed his 
bosom, for an attempt involving the honour of his adored 
mistress, and consequently her whole happiness in life, 
as well as that of many innocent individuals with whom 
she was connected. This ke now only waited for an op- 
portunity of carrying into effect; and it was not long 
ere it was afforded. 

Called by the urgent request of a Highland client, Mr. 
Macfarlane had left town somewhat suddenly, and was 
not expected to return for upwards of a week. During 
his absence, Mrs. Macfarlane endeavoured to repress the 
attentions of Mr. Cayley as much as possible, from a 
sense of propriety, and contented herself with a kind of 
society—dumb, vet eloquent—which she felt to be much 
more fit for her situation—the society of her infant child. 
One evening, however, as she sat with her tender charge 
hushed to sleep upon her bosom, Mr. Cayley was unex- 
pectedly ushered in, notwithstanding that she had given 
directions for his exclusion after a certain hour, now 
past. ‘I'o add to her distress, he appeared a little excited, 
as she thought, by liquor ; but, in reality, by nothing but 
the burning and madly imprudent passion which had 
taken possession of him. He sat down, and gazed at 
her for a few moments without speaking, while she re- 
monstrated against this unscasonable intrusion. She 
then rung her bell, in order to chide her servant for diso- 
bedience of her orders; but Mr. Cayley tranquilly told 
her, that he had taken the liberty of sending the girl 
away upon an errand. 

“In the name of heaven,” said the lady, “ what do 
you mean ?” 

“IT mean, my dear madam,” answered he, “ to have a 
little conversation with you upon a subject of great im- 
portance to us both, and which | should like to discuss 
without the possibility of interruption. Know, madam, 
that, ever since I first saw you, I have fondly, madly 
loved you. You are become indispensable to my exist- 
ence ; and it depends upon you whether I shall hereafte: 
be the most happy or the most miserable of men.” 

“ Mr. Cayley,” cried the lady, “ what foolery is this? 
You are not in your senses ; you have indulged too much 
in liquor. For heaven’s sake, go home ; and to-morrow 
you will have forgot that such ideas ever possessed your 
brain.” 

“ No, never, my angel!” cried he, “ can I forget that 
I have seen and loved you. JT might sleep for ages; and, 
if I awakened at all, it would be with your image im- 
printed as strongly as ever upon my heart. You now 
see a man prepared for the most desperate courses in 
order to obtain you. Listen for a moment. In the 
neighbourhood a coach stands ready to carry us far 
from every scene where you have hitherto been known. 
Consent, and I procure for you (which is now within my 
power) a reversal of your father’s attainder. You shall 
again possess the domains where your fathers, for ages 
back, have been held in almost regal veneration, and 
where you spent the pleasant years of your own youth. 
Deny me, and to-morrow your reputation is blasted for 
ever. ‘The least plausible tale, you well know, would be 
received and believed by society, if told respecting Mrs. 
Macfarlane.” 

“ Profligate wretch !” exclaimed the unfortunate lady ; 
“can I believe my ears when they tell me that such 
wickedness exists in a human bosom? Look, sir, at 
this infant; were there no principles of virtue within me 
to dictate a contemptuous rejection of your proposals, do 
you think that I could leave this innocent to pine and 
die under the cold neglect of strangers, or to survive to 
a less blessed life with the stigma of a disgraced mother 
fixed for ever upon her? Were I the basest woman that 
ever lived, as you seem to think me, would nature per- 
mit so awful a violation of her laws? Could I leave my 
child, and not next moment be struck dead by fire from 
heaven for my crime? The alternative, indeed, is awful. 
Well you know the point upon which I am most easily 
affected. Base, however, as you avow yourself, I cannot 
yet suppose that you could be guilty of a trick so wor- 


thy of the devil himself, as to blast the reputation, where 
you could not fix the real cause of infamy.” 

“ Do not flatter yourself too much on that score,” re. 
joined Cayley ; “ you do not now sce a man actuated by 
ordinary principles. I am tortured and confounded by 
an impetuous passion, which you have excited. If you 
take from me all hope of a consent to my first proposal, I 
must endeavour to bring you into my power by the se- 
cond. To-morrow! did I say? Nay, I will go this 
night and tell every man I know that you are the slave 
of my passion. Not a lady in Edinburgh but will know 
of it to-morrow before she has left her pillow. You will 
then, I think, see the necessity of consenting to the 
scheme of flight which I now put into your power.” 

He pronounced these words in such a disordered and 
violent manner, that the unhappy lady sat for some time 
anable to reply. She hardly recovered her senses till 
she heard the outer door clang behind him, as he went 
upon the demoniac purpose which he had threatened. 

The first place that Mr. Cayley went to was John’s 
Coffee-house, a fashionable tavern in the Parliament 
Square, where he found a large group of his dissolute 
young friends, drinking claret out of silver stoups. The 
company was in an advanced stage of intoxication and 
riot, very much to the annoyance, apparently, of a few 
smaller knots of decent citizens, who were indulging in 
some more moderate potations after the fatigues of the 
day, and endeavouring to understand as much as they 
could of the London Intelligencer, the Flying Post, and 
other little sheets of news which Jay upon the various 
tables. “ Well, Cayley,” cried one of the young roisterers, 
“ come and tell us how you are getting on now with the 
fair lady over the way—husband not at home—must be 
making great advances, I suppose.” ‘“ Make yourself 
quite at ease on that subject; J am so, I assure you.” 
This he said in so significant a tone that it was at once 
understood. A flood of raillery, however, was immediately 
opened upon him ; no one would believe what he said, or 
rather implied—and thus, as they designed, he was 
drawn to make much more explicit declarations of his 
supposed triumph. No attempt was made by himself or 
others to conceal the subject of their conversation from 
the rest of the individuals present. It was understood 
distinctly by the sober citizens above mentioned, some of 
whom shrugged their shoulders, knocked their cocked 
hats firmly down upon their heads, took staff in hand, 
and strode consequentially and indignantly out of tho 
room. As Cayley had predicted, the whole affair was 
bluzoned abroad before next morning. 

Mrs. Macfarlane, as might be supposed, enjoyed little 
sleep after the agitations of the preceding evening. Sho 
could hardly believe that any thing so wicked as what 
had been threatened by Mr. Cayley could be perpetrated 
by a being in human shape ; but yet, recollecting the ex- 
traordinary state in which he seemed to be, she could 
not altogether assure herself of the contrary. In the 
forenoon she went to pay a visit in a distant part of the 
town ; and she could not help remarking, that while she 
seemed to have become an object of additional interest 
to the male sex, the ladies, even those with whom she 
had formerly been on terms of civil recognition, averted 
their eyes from her, with an expression, as she thought, 
of contempt. 

The Jady upon whom she called received her in the 
coldest manner, and, on an explanation being asked, did 
not hesitate to mention what she had heard as the town’s 
talk that morning, that Mr. Cayley professed himself to 
be her favoured lover. The unfortunate lady burst into 
a passion of tears and lamentations at this intelligence, 
protested her innocence a thousand times, and declared 
herself to be only the victim of a profligate ; but still she 
saw that she did not produce an entirely exculpatory effect 
upon the mind of her friend. She went home in a state 
of distress bordering on despair. Her early misfortunes 
through the severity of the government; her dependent 
situation in the houses of her kinsfolk; her unhappy 
marriage to a man she could never love ; and finally, the 
cruel coldness with which she had been treated by her 
former friends in the days of her depression, all recurred 
upon her mind, and, united with the more awful grief 
which had now overtaken her, prepared her mind for the 
most desperate resolutions. 

Early in the afternoon she sent a note to Mr. Cayley, 
requesting, in her usual terms, the favour of his compamy. 
The receipt of the billet threw him into transports of 
joy; for he believed that his scheme had already taken 
effect, and that she was now prepared fo accede to his 
proposals. He therefore dressed himself in his best 
style, and at the proper hour (he felt too secure of his 
prey to go sooner) walked across the street to his ap- 
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the house, where he had never before been, and where 
there was little furniture besides a picture of Mrs. Mac- 
farlane, painted by Sir John Medina, an Italian artist 
who long practised his trade in the Scotish capital. ‘This 
portrait, which he began to gaze upon with all the en- 
thusiasm of a lover, represented his mistress in a style 
and manner strikingly beautiful. ‘The utmost serenity, 
united with the utmost innocence, shone in those sweetly 
noble features. The fair open brow glowed like the 
summer sky, calmly and cloudlessly beautiful. The eyes 
shone with the lustre of gladness and intelligence, and 
the whole expression was resolved into an exquisite and 
killing smile. The lover stood in a sort of transport be- 
fore this image of all he held dear on earth, as if he 
were yielding to an idolatrous contemplation of its ex- 
traordinary loveliness, when the door was opencd—and 
behold the original! Instead of the voluptuous smile 
which shone on the canvass of Medina, a beautiful fury 
stood before him—a Hecate not. yet grown old. He 
started with horror; for not only did she bear in her 
countenance the most threatening ensigns of passion, but 
she carried in her hand two large pistols, one of which 
she held extended to him, while with the other she lock- 
ed the door behind her, at the same time keeping a 
watchful and glaring eye upon her victim. 

“ Wretch,” she said, “ you have ruined one who never 
did you wrong. You have destroyed me as completely 
as if you had stretched me lifeless beneath your hand. 
More than this, you have rendered others who are dear 
to me unhappy for ever. My child—you have deprived 
her of the nurture of a mother ; you have fixed upon her 
name a stain which will never be washed out. And yet 
for all this, society, crucl as it is to the victims, provides 
no punishment—hardly even any censure—to the crimi- 
nal, Were it now my will to permit you, you might 
walk away scathcless from the fair scene you had ra- 
vaged, with nothing to disturb your triumph, but the 
lamentations of so many broken hearts. You shall not, 
however, enjoy this triumph—for here you shall die!” 

Cayley had stood for a few moments, gazing alter- 
nately at her face and at the weapon she held extended 
towards him. He heard her address as if he had heard 
it not. But at the last word, he recovered a little of his 
presence of mind, and made an effort to approach her. 
She at that moment fired, but without effect. ‘The effort 
of drawing the trigger had depres ‘ed the muzzle of the 
weapon, and the ball entered the floor at his fect. She 
lost not an instant to present and fire the other, the shot 
of which penetrated his breast, and he fell next moment 
before her, with but one indistinct murmur of agony— 
and then all was still. 

One brief embrace to her child—a moment at the toi- 
lette to arrange her travelling dress, which she had pre- 
viously prepared, and the beautiful murderess was ready 
to fly. She instantly left town for the south, and, as 
already mentioned, received shelter and concealment in 
the house of her distant kinsman, Sir John Swinton. 
How long she was there protected is not known; but it 
was probably as long as the search of justice continued to 
be in the least eager. It was always understood, by 
those aged persons who knew her story, and from whom 
the preceding facts have chiefly been derived, that she 
ultimately escaped to some remote continental state, 
where she was supported by contributions from her rela- 
tions. So closes one of the most tragical tales that stain 
the domestic annals of Scotland during the last century. 


——— 
From the London Metropolitan for May. 
IV._THE BROKEN MINIATURE. 
FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


Two young officers belonging to the same regiment 
aspired to the hand of the same young lady. We will 
conceal their real names under those of Albert and 
Horace. Two youths more noble never saw the untar- 
nished colours of their country wave over their heads, 
or took more undaunted hearts into the field, or purer 
forms, or a more polished address, into the drawing- 
Toom. 

Yet was there a marked difference in their characters, 
and each wore his virtues so becomingly, and one of 
them at least concealed his vices so becomingly also, 
that the maiden, who saw them both, was puzzled where 
to give the preference ; and stood, as it were, between 
two flowers of very opposite colours and perfumes, and 
yet each of equal beauty. 

Horace, who was the superior officer, was more com- 
manding in his figure than, but not so beautiful in his 
features as, Albert. Horace was the more vivacious, but 








Horace made the most agreeeble companion, Albert 
made the better friend. Horace did not claim the praise 
of being sentimental, nor Albert the faine of being jovial. 
Horace laughed the more with less wit, and Albert was 
the most witty with less laughter. Horace was the more 
nubly born, yet Albert had the better fortune, the mind 
that could acquire, and the circumspection that could 
preserve one. 

Whom of the two did Matilda prefer? Yes, she had 
a secret, an undefined preference; yet did her inclina- 
tions walk so sisterly hand in hand with her duties, that 
her spotless mind could not divide them from each other. 
She talked the more of Horace, yet thought the more 
of Albert. As yet, neither of the aspirants had declared 
themselves. Sir Oliver, Matilda’s father, soon put the 
matter at rest. He had his private and family reasons 
for wishing Horace to be the favoured lover; but, as he 
by no means wished to lose to himself and to his daughter 
the valued friendship of a man of probity and of honour, 
he took a delicate method of letting Albert understand 
that every thing that he possessed, his grounds, his house, 
and all that belonged to them, were at his service. He 
excepted only his daughter. 

When the two soldiers called, and they were in the 
habit of making their visits together, Sir Oliver had 
always some improvement to show Albert, some dog for 
him to admire, or some horse for him to try; and even 
in wet weather, there was never wanting a manuscript for 
him to decipher, so that he was sure to take him out of the 
room, or out of the house, and leave Horace alone with 
his daughter, uttering some disparaging remark in a 
jocular tone, to the effect that Horace was fit only to 
dance attendance upon the ladies. 

Albert understood all this, and submitted. He did not 
strive to violate the rites of hospitality, to seduce the 
affections of the daughter, and outrage the feclings of 
the futher. He was not one of those who would enter 
the temple of beauty, and under pretence of worshipping 
at the shrine, destroy it. A common-place lover might 
have done so, but Albert had no common-place mind. 
But did he not suffer? O! that he suffered, and suffered 
acutely, his altered looks, his heroic silence, and at times 
his forced gaicty, too plainly testified. 

He kept his flame in the inmost recess of his heart, 
like a lamp in a sepulehre, and which lighted up the 
ruins of his happiness alone. 

To his daughter Sir Oliver spoke more explicitly. Her 
affections had not been engaged; and the slight prefer- 
ence that she began to feel stealing into her heart for 
Albert, had its nature changed at once. When she found 
that he could not approach her as a lover, she found to 
spring up for him in her bosom a regard as sisterly, and 
as ardent, as if the same cradle had rocked them both. 
She felt, and her father knew, that Albert’s was a cha- 
racter that must be loved, if not as a husband, as a bro- 
ther. 

The only point upon which Matilda differed with her 
father, was, as to the degree of encouragement that ought 
to be given to Horace. 

“ Let us, my dear father,” she would entreatingly say, 
“ be free, at least for one year. Let us, for that period, 
stand committed by no engagement: we are both young, 
myself extremely so. A peasant maiden would lay a 
longer probation upon her swain. Do but ask Albert if 
I am not in the right.” 

The appeal that she made to Albert, which ought to 
have assured her father of the purity of ber sentiments, 
frightened him into a suspicion of a lurking affection 
having crept intu her bosom. 

Affairs were at this crisis when Napoleon returned 
from Elba, and burst like the demon of war, from a 
thunder cloud, upon the plains of France; and all the 
warlike and the valorous arose and walled her in with 
their veteran breasts. The returned hero lifted up his 
red right hand, and the united force of France rushed 
with him to battle. 

The regiment of our rivals was ordered to Belgium. 
After many entreaties from her father, Matilda at length 
consented to sit for her miniature to an eminent artist ; 
but upon the express stipulation, when it should be 
given to [forace, that they were still to hold themselves 
iree. The miniature was finished, the resemblance 
excellent, and the exultation and rapture of Horace 
complete. He looked upon the possession of it, notwith- 
standing Matilda’s stipulation, as ar earnest of his hap- 
piness. He had the picture set most ostentatiously, in 
the finest jewels, and constantly wore it on his person; 
and his enemies say, that he showed it with more free- 
dom than the delicacy of his situation, with respect to 
Matilda, should have warranted. 


Albert made no complaint. He acknowledged the 





Albert spoke with more eloquence upon all subjects. If] 


merit of his rival eagerly, the more eagerly, as the 
rivalship was suspected. ‘The scene must now change. 
The action at Quatre Bras has taken place. ‘The prin. 
cipal body of the British troops are at Brussels, and the 
news of the rapid advance of the French is brought to 
Wellington ; and the forces are, before the break of day, 
moving forward. But where is Horace? The column 
of troops to which he belongs is on the line of march, 
but Albert, and not he, is at its head. The enemy aro 
in sight. Glory’s sunbright face gleams in the front, 
whilst dishonour and infamy scowl in the rear. The 
orders to charge are given, and at the very moment that 
the battle is about to join, the foaming, jaded, breathless 
courser of Horace, strains forward as if with a last 
effort, and seems to have but enough strength to wheel 
with his rider into his station, A faint huzza from the 
troop welcomed their leader. On, ye brave, on! 

The edges of the battle join. The scream—the shout 
—the groan, and the volleying thuncer of artillery, 
mingle in one deafening roar. ‘The smoke clears away 
—the charge is over—the whirlwind has passed. Ho- 
race and Albert are both down, and the blood wells 
—— from their wounds, and is drunk up by the thirsty 
soil. 

But a few days after the eventful battle of Waterloo, 
Matilda and Sir Oliver were alone in the drawing-room. 
Sir Oliver had read to his daughter, who was sitting in 
breathless agitation, the details of the battle, and was 
now reading down slowly and silently the list of the 
dead and maimed. 

“Can you, my dear girl” said he tremulously, “ bear 
to hear very bad news ?” 

She could reply in no other way than by laying her 
head on her father’s shoulder, and sobbing out the almost 
inaudible word—* read.” 

“ Horace is mentioned as having been seen early in the 
action, badly wounded, and is returned missing.” 

* Horrible!” exclaimed the shuddering git], and em- 
braced her father the more closely. 

** And our poor friend, Albert, is dangerously wound- 
ed too,” said the father. 

Matilda made no reply, but as a mass of snow slips 
down from its supporting bank—as silently, as pure, 
and almost as cold, fell Matilda from her father’s arms 
insensible upon the floor, Sir Oliver was not surprised, 
but much puzzled. He thought that she had felt quite 
enough for her lover, but too much for her friend. 

A tew days after, a Belgian officer was introduced by 
a mutual friend, and was pressed to dine by Sir Oliver, 
As he had been present at the battle, Matilda would not 
permit her grief to prevent her meeting him at her 
luther’s table. Immediately she entered the room the 
officer started, and took every opportunity of gazing 
upon her intently, when he thought bimself unobserved, 
At last he did sv, so incautiously, and in a manner so 
particular, that when the servants had withdrawn, Sir 
Oliver asked him if he had cver seen his daughter be- 
fore. 

“ Assuredly not, but most assuredly her resemblance,” 
said he, and he immediately produced the miniature 
that Horace had obtained from his mistress. 

The first impression of both father and daughter 
was, that Horace was no more, and that the token had 
been entrusted to the hands of the officer, by the dying 
lover; but he quickly undeceived them, by informing 
them that he was lying desperately, but not dangerously, 
wounded at a farin-house on the continent, and that in 
fact he had suffcred a severe amputation. 

“Then, in the name of all that is honourable, how 
came you by the miniature ?” exclaimed Sir Oliver: 

“ O, he bad lost it to a notorious sharper, at a gamin 
house at Brussels, on the eve of the battle, whick 
sharper offered it to me, as he said that he supposed the 
gentleman from whom he won it would never come to 
repay the large sum of money for which it was left in 
pledge. ‘Tough J had no personal knowledge of Colo- 
nel Horace, yet, as I admired the painting, and saw 
that the jewels were worth more than the rascal asked 
for them, f purchased it, really with the hope of retarn- 
ing it to its first proprietor, if he should feel any value 
for it, either as a family picture, or as some pledge of 
affection; but I have not yet had an opportanity of 
meeting with him.” 

* What an icsult !” thought Sir Oliver. 

“* What an escape!” exclaimed Matilda, when the 
officer had finished his relation. : 

I need not say that Sir Oliver immediately re-pur- 
chased the picture, and that he had no further thoughts 
of marrying his daughter to a gamester. 

* Talking of miniatures,” resumed the officer, “a 





very extraordinary occurrence has just taken place. A 
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miniature has actually saved the life of a gallant young 
officer of the same regiment as Horace’s, as fine a fel- 
low as ever bestrode a charger.” 

“ His name 7” exclaimed Matilda and Sir Oliver to- 
gether. 

“Is Albert, and is the second in command; a high 
fellow that same Albert.” 

* Pray, sir, do me the favour to relate the particulars,” 
said Sir Oliver; and Matilda looked gratefully at her 
father for the request. 

“ O, I do not kiow them minutely,” said he, “ but J 
Lelieve it was simply that the picture served his bosom 
as a sort of breast-plate, and broke the force of a musket 
ball, but did not, however, prevent him from receiving a 
very sinart wound, The thing was much talked of for 
a day or two, and some joking tock place on the sub- 
ject; but when it was seen that these railleries gave 
him more pain than the wound, the subject was dropped, 
and soon scemed to have been torgotten.” 

Shortly after the officer took his leave. 

The reflections of Matilda were bitter. Her minia- 


ture had been infamously lost, whilst the mistress of 


Albert, of that Albert whom she felt might, but for 
famiiy pride, have been her louver, was, even in eftigy, 
the guardian angel of a life she loved tuo well. 

Months elapsed, and Horace did not appear. Sir 
Oliver wrote to him an indignant letter, and bade him 
consider all intercourse broken off for the future. He 
returned a melancholy answer, in which he pleaded 
guilty to the charge—spoke of the madness of intoxica- 
tion, confessed that he was hopelesy, and that he de- 
served to Le so; in a word, his letter was so humble, so 
desponding, and so dispirited, that even the insulted 
Matilda was softened, and shed tears over his blighted 
hopes. And here, we must do Horace the justice to say, 
that the miniature was merely left in the hands of the 
winner, he being a stranger, as a deposit until the next 
morning, but which the next morning did not allow him 
to redeem, though it rent from hima limb, and lett him 
as one dead upon the battle field. Had he not gamed, 
his miniature would not have been lost to a sharper, the 
summons to march would have found him at his quar- 
ters, his liarassed steed would not have failed him in the 
charge, and, in all probability, his limb would have been 
saved, and his Jove have been preserved. 

A year had now elapsed, and at length Albert was 
announced. He had heard that all intimacy had been 
broken off between Horace and Matilda, but nothing 
mores ‘I'he story of the lost miniature was contined to 
the few whoin it concerned, and those few wished al! 
memory of it to be buried in oblivion. Something like 
a hope had returned to Albert’s bosom. He was gra- 
ciously received by the father, and diffidentiy by Ma- 
tilda. She remembered * the broken miniature,” and 
supposed him to have been Jong and ardently attached 
tw another. 

It was on a sunmer’s evening, there was no other 
company, the sun was setting in glorious splendour. 
After dinner, Matilda had retired only to the window to 
enjoy, she said, that prospect that the drawing-room 
could not afford. She spoke truly, for Albert was not 
there. fer eyes were upon the declining sun, but her 
soul was still in the dining-room. 

At length Sir Oliver and Albert arose from the table, 
and came and seated themselves near Matilda. 

“Come, Albert, the story of the miniature,” said Sir 
Oliver. 

“ What ? fully, truly, and unreservedly,” said Albert, 
looking anxiously at Matilda. 

“ Of course.” 

“ Offence, or no offence,” said Albert, with a look of 
arch meaning. 

“Whom could the tale possibly offend?” said Sir 
Oliver. 

“That Tam yet to learn. Listen.” 

As far as regarded Matilda, the last word was wholly 
superfluous. She seemed to have lost every faculty but 
hearing. Albert in a low, yet hurried tone, coin- 
menced thus. 

“ I loved, but was not loved. I had a rival that was 
seductive. I saw that he was preferred by the father, 
and not indifferent to the daughter. My love I could 
not—I would not attempt to conquer: Lut my actions, 
honour bade me control; and Lebeyed. The friend was 
admitted where the lover would have been banished. 
My successful rival obtained the miniature of his mis: 
tress. O, then, then I envied, and, impelled by uncon. 
querable passion, | obtained clandestinely from the artist 
a facsimile of that which | so much envied him. It 
was.iny beart’s silent couipanion, aid, when at last, 
duty called me away from the original, not often did 1 


venture to gaze upon the resemblance. To prevent my 
secret being discovered by accident, I had the precious 
tuken enclosed in a double locket of gold, which opened 
by a secret spring, known only to myself and the maker. 

“ I gazed on the lovely featares on the dawn of the 
battle day. J returned it to its resting place, and my 
heart throbbed proudly under its pressure. I was con- 
scious that there I had a talisman, and, if ever I felt as 
heroes feel, it was then—it was then. 

“On, on I dashed through the roaring stream of 
slaughter. Sabres flashed over and around me—what 
eared 1? I had this on my heart, and a brave man’s 
sword in my hand—and vome the worst. better I could 
not have died than on that noble field. ‘The showers of 
fated balls hissed around me. What cared 1? I look- 
ed around—to my fellow soldiers I trusted for victory, 
aud my soul I entrusted to God, and—shall I own it? 
for a few tears to my inemory I trusted to the origina! 
of this, my bosom companion.” 

“She must have had a heart of ice, had she refused 
them,” said Matilda, in a volce almost inaudible from 
emotion, 

Albert bowed low and gratefully, and thus continued. 
“ Whilst I was thus borne forward into the very centre 
of the struggle, a ball struck at my heart—but the 
guardian angel was there, and it was protected: the 
miniature, the double case, even my flesh were pene- 
trated, and my blood soiled the image of that beauty, 
for whose protection it would have joyed to flow. The 
shattered case, the broken, the blood-stained miniature, 
are now dearer to me than ever, and so wi!l remain until 
life shall desert me.” 

“ May I lock upon those happy features that have in- 
spired and preserved a heart so noble?” said Matilda, 
ina low distinct voice, that seemed unnatural to her 
from the excess of emotion. 

Albert dropped upon one knee before her, touched the 
spring, and placed the miniature in the trembling hand 
ot Matilda. In an instant she recognised her own re- 
semblance. She was above the affectation of a false 
modesty—her eyes filled with grate!ul tears—she kissed 
the encrimsoned painting, and sobbed aloud—* Albert, 
this shall never leave my bosom. O, my well—my ong 
beloved ! 

In a moment she was in the arms of the happy sol- 
dier, whilst one bung over them with unspeakable rap- 
ture, bestowing that best boon upon a daughter’s love— 
“A father’s heart-felt blessing !” 

—— 
From the London Monthly Magazine. 
Vv. 
MRS. JOSEPIT PORTER, ‘OVER THE WAY.’ 


Most extensive were the preparations at Rose Villa, 
Clapham Rise, in the occupation of Mr. Gattleton (a 
stock-broker in especially comfortable circumstances), 
and great was the anxiety of Mr. Gattleton’s interesting 
family, as the day fixed for the representation of the pri- 
vate play, which had been “ many months in prepara- 
tion,” approached. ‘The whole family was intected with 
the mania for private theatricals ; the house, usually so 
clean and tidy, was, to use Mr. Gattleton’s expressive 
description “ regularly tarned out o’ windows ;” the large 
dining-room, dismantled of its furniture and ornaments, 
presented a strange jumble of flats, flies, wings, lamps, 
bridges, clouds, thunder and lightning, festoons and 
Howers, daggers and foil, and all the other messes which 
in theatrical slang are included under the comprehensive 
name of “ properties.’ The bed-rooms were crowded 
with scenery, the kitchen was occupied by carpenters. 
Rehearsals took place every other night in the drawing- 
room, and every sofa in the house was more or’ less 
damaged by the perseverance and spirit with which Mr. 
Sempronius Gattleton, and Miss Lucina, rehearsed the 
smothering scene in “ Othello” —it having been determin- 
ed that that tragedy should form the first portion of the 
evening’s entertainments. 


“When we're a leetle more perfect, I think it will go off 


admirably,” said Mr. Sempronius, addressing his corps 
dramatique, at the conclusion of the hundred and fiftieth 
rehearsal. In consideration of his sustaining the trifling 
inconvenience of bearing all the expenses of the play, 
Mr Sempronius had been in the most handsome manner 
unanimously elected stage-manager. “ Evans,” continu- 
ed Mr, Gattleton, jun., addressing a tall, thin, pale voung 
gentleman, vrith extensive whiskers—* Evans, upon my 
word you play Roderigo beautifully.” 

“ Beautifully !” echoed the three Miss Gattletons ; for 
Mr. Evans was pronounced by all his lady-friends to be 





“quite a dear.” He looked so interesting and had such 





lovely whiskers, to say nothing of his talent in albums 
and playing the flute! The interesting Roderiga sim- 
pered and bowed. 

“ But I think,” added the manager, “ you are hardly 
perfect in the—fall—in the fencing-scene, where you are 
—you understand ?” 

“It’s very difficult,” said Mr. Evans, thoughtfully ; 
“T've fallen about a good deal in our counting-house lately 
for practice ; only it hurts one so. Being obliged to fall 
backwards, you see, it bruises one’s head a good deal.” 

“But you must take care you don’t knock a wing 
down,” said Mr. Gattleton, sen., who had been appointed 
prompter, and who took as much interest in the play as 
the youngest of the company. “The stage is very 
narrow, you know.” 

“Oh! dont be afraid,” said Mr. Evans, with a very 
self-satisfied air; “I shall fall with my head ‘ off,’ and 
then I can’t do any harm.” 

“ But, egad!” said the manager, rubbing his hands, 
“ we shall make a decided hit in ‘ Masaniello.” Hartfield 
sings that music admirably.” 

Every body echoed the sentiment. Mr. Harfield 
smiled, and looked foolish,—not an unusual thing with 
him—hummced * behold how brightly breaks the morn- 
ing,” and blushed as red as the fisherman’s night-cap he 
was trying on. 

“ Let’s see,” resumed the manager, telling the number 
on his fingers, “ we shall have three dancing female pea- 
sants, besides Fenella, and four fishermen. Then there’s 
our man Tom, he can have a pair of ducks of mine, and 
a check-shirt of Bob's, and a red night-cap, and he’ll do 
for another—that’s five. In the chorusses, of course, we 
can all sing at the sides, and in the market-scene we can 
walk about in cloaks and things. When the revolt takes 
place, Tom must keep rushing in on one side and out at 
the other, with a pick-axe, as fast as he can. The effect 
will be electrical ; ’twill look just as if there were a great 
number of ‘em ; and in the eruption scene we must burn 
the red fire, and upset the tea-trays, and halloo and make 
all sorts of noises—and it’s sure to do.” 

“Sure! sure!” cried all the performers una voce— 
and away hurried Mr. Sempronious Gattleton to wash 
the burnt cork off his face, and superintend the “ setting 
up” of some of the amateur painted and never-sufficiently 
to-be-admired scenery. 

Mrs. Gattleton was a kind, good-tempered, vulgar old 
soul, exceedingly fond of her husband and children, and 
entertaining only three dislikes. In the first place, she 
had a natural antipathy to any body else’s unmarried 
daughters ; in the second, she was in bodily fear of any 
thing in the shape of ridicule; and, lastly—almost a 
necessary consequence of this feeling—she regarded 
with feclings of the utmost horror * Mrs. Joseph Porter, 
over the way.” However, the good folks of Clapham and 
its vicinity stood very much in awe of scandal and 
sarcasm; and thus Mrs. Joseph Porter was courted, and 
flattered, and caressed, and invited, for very much the 
same reason that a poor author without a farthing in his 
pocket behaves with the most extraordinary civility to a 
two-penny postman. 

“ Never mind, ma,” said Miss Emma Porter, in col- 
loquy with her respected relative, and trying to look un- 
concerned; “if they had invited me, you know that 
neither you nor pa would have allowed me to take part 
in such an exhibition.” 

“Just what I should have thought from your high 
sense of propriety,” returned the mother. “Tam glad 
to see, Emma, you know how to designate the proceed- 
ing.” Miss P., by-the-by, had only the week before 
made an exhibition of herself for four days, behind a 
counter at a fancy fuir, to all and every of his majesty’s 
liege subjects who were disposed to pay a shilling each 
for the privilege of secing some four dozen girls flirting 
with strangers, and playing at shop. 

“ There !” said Mrs. Porter, looking out of the window; 
“there are two rounds of beef and a ham going in, 
clearly for sandwiches; and Thomas, the pastry-cook, 
says there have been twelve dozen tarts ordered, besides 
blanc-mange and jellies. Upon my word! think of the 
Miss Gattlctons in fancy dresses, too !” 

“ Qh, it’s too ridiculous,” said Miss Porter, with a sort 
of hysterical chuckle. 

“T'll manage to put them a little out of conceit with 
the business, however,” said Mrs. Porter; and out she 
went on her charitable errand. 

“ Well, my dear Mrs. Gattleton,” said Mrs. Joseph 
Porter—after they had been closeted for some time, 
and when, by dint of indefatigable pumping, she had 
managed to extract all the news about the play ;—* well 
iny dear, people may say what they please; indeed, we 
know they will, for some folks are so ill-natured—Ah, 
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my dear Miss Lucina, how dy’e do—I{ was just telling 
your mama that I have heard it said that i 

“ What ?” enquired the Desdemona. 

“Mrs. Porter is alluding to the play, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Gattleton; “she was, [am sorry to say, just in- 
forming me that a 

“Oh, now, pray don’t mention it,” interrupted Mrs. 
Porter; “it’s most absurd—quite as absurd as young 
what’s-his-name saying he wondered how Miss Caroline, 
with such a foot and ankle, could have the vanity to play 
Fenella” 

“Highly impertinent, whoever said it,” said Mrs. 
Gattleton, bridling uy. 

“Certainly, my dear,” chimed in the delighted Mrs. 
Porter ; “ most undoubtedly. Because, as I said, if Miss 
Caroline does play Fenella, it doesn't follow, as a matter 
of course, that she should think she has a pretty foot; 
and then such puppies as these young men are; he had 
the impudence to say, that——” 

How far the amiable Mrs. Porter might have succeed- 
ed in her pleasant purpose it is impossible to say, had 
not the entrance of Mr. Thomas Balderstone, Mrs. Gat- 
tleton’s brother, familiarly called in the family “ Uncle 
Tom,” changed the course of conversation, and suggest- 
ed to her mind an excellent plan of operation on the 
evening of the play. 

Uncle Tom was very rich, and excecdingly fond of 
his nephews and nieces; as a matter of course, therefore, 
he was an object of great importance in his own family. 
He was one of the best-hearted men in existence ; always 
in a good temper, and always talking. It was his boast 
that he wore top-boots on all occasions, and had never 
mounted a black silk neck-kerchief ; and it was his pride, 
that he remembered all the principal plays of Shakspeare 
from beginning to end—and so he did. ‘The result of 
this parrot-like accomplishment was, that he was not only 
perpetually quoting -himself, but that he could never sit 
by and hear a mis-quotation from “ ‘The Swan of Avon,” 
without setting the unfortunate delinquent right. Ife 
was also something of a wag: never missed an opportu- 
nity of saying what he considered a good thing, and in- 
variably laughed till he cried at any thing that appeared 
to him mirth-moving or ridiculous. 

“ Well, girls, well,” said Uncle ‘Tom, after the prepa- 
ratory ceremony of kissing and how-dy’e-doing had been 
gone through—“ how dy’e get on ?—Know your parts, 
eh ?—Lucina, my dear, act 2, scene 1—place, lett—cue 
— Unknown fate,—What's next, ha?—Go on— The 
heavens—’ ” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Miss Lucina, “ I recollect— 








‘The heavens forbid 
But that our loves and comforts should increase 
Even as our days do grow.’ 


“ Make a pause here and there,” said the old gentle- 
man, who was a great critic in his own estimation. 
‘But that our loves and comforts should increase’— 
emphasis on the last syllable, * crease,’ loud ‘ even’—one, 
two, three, four; then loud again, ‘as our days do grow ;’ 
emphasis on days. That’s the way, my dear; trust to 
your uncle for emphasis.—Ah! Sem, my boy, how are 
you ?” 

“Very well, thanky’e uncle,” returned Mr. Sempronius, 
who had just appeared, looking something like a ring- 
dove with a small circle round each eye, the result of 
his constant corking. ‘* Of course we see you on Thurs- 
day.” 

“OF course, of course, my dear boy.” 

“What a pity it is, your nephew didn’t think of 
making you prompter, Mr. Balderstone,” whispered Mrs. 
Joseph Porter; “ you would have been invaluable.” 

“ Well, [ flatter myself, I should have been tolerably 
up to the thing,” responded Uncle Tom. ; 

“IT must bespeak sitting next to you on the night,” 
resumed Mrs. Porter; “and then, if our dear young | 
friends here should be at all wrong, you will be able to | 
enlighten me. I shall be so interested.” 

“tam sure I shall be most happy to give you any 
assistance in my power, mem.” 

“ Mind, it’s a bargain.” 

“Certainly.” 

“J don’t know how it is,” said Mrs. Gattleton to her 
daughters, as they were sitting round the fire in the 
evening, looking over their parts, “ but I really very 
much wish Mrs. Joseph Porter wasn’t coming on ‘Thurs- 
day. Iam sure she’s scheming something.” 

“She can’t make us ridiculous, however,” observed 
Mr. Sempronius Gattleton, haughtily. 

The long-looked for Thursday arrived in due course, 
and brought with it, as Mr. Gattleton, senior, philosopbi- 
cally observed, “ no disappointments to speak of.’ Truc, 


{ 


it was yeta matter of doubt whether Cassio would be 
enabled to get into the dress which had been sent for him 
from the masquerade warehouse. It was equally un- 
cert\in whether the principal female singer would be 
sufficiently recovered from the influenza to make her 
appearance; Mr. Hartfield, the Masanicllo of the night, 
was hoarse, and rather unwell, in consequence of the 
great quantity of lemon and sugar-candy he liad eaten 
to improve his voice: and two flutes and a violoncello 
had pleaded severe colds. What of that? the audience 
were all coming. Every body knew his part; the dresses 
were covered with tinsel and spangles ; the white plumes 
looked beautiful ; Mr. Evans had practised falling, till he 
was bruised from head to foot, and quite perfect; and 
lago was quite sure that, in the stabbing scene, he should 
make “a decided hit.” A self-taught deaf gentleman, 
who had kindly offered to bring his flute, would be a 
most valuable addition to the orchestra ; Miss Jenkins’ 
talent for the piano was too well known to be doubted 
for an instant; Mr. Cape had practised the violin ac- 
companiment with her frequently, and Mr. Brown, who 
had kindly undertaken, at a few hours’ notice, to bring 
his violoncello, would, no doubt, manage extremely well. 
Seven o’clock came, and so did the audience; all the rank 
and fashion of Clapham and its vicinity was fast filling 
the theatre. There were the Smiths, the Stubbs, the 
Halfpenays, the Gubbins, the Nixons, the Dixons, the 
Hicksons, people with all sorts of names, two aldermen, 
a sheriff in perspective, Sir ‘Thomas Glumper (who had 
been knighted in the last reign for carrying up an address 
on somebody’s escaping from something); and last not 
least, there were Mrs. Joseph Porter and Uncle ‘Tom, 
seated in the centre of the third row from the stage; 
Mrs. P. amusing Uncle ‘l’om with all sorts of stories, 
and Uncle Tom amusing every one else by laughing 
most immoderately. 

Ting, ting, ting! went the prompter’s bell at eight 

o’clock precisely ; and dash went the orchestra into the 
overture to * I'he Men of Prometheus.” ‘The pianoforte 
player hammered away with the most laudable perseve- 
rance ; and the violoncello, which struck in at intervals, 
“sounded very well considering.” ‘The unfortunate in- 
dividual, however, who had undertaken to play the flute 
accompaniment “ at sight,” found, from fatal experience, 
the perfect truth of the old adage, “ out of sight, out of 
mind ;” for being very near-sighted, and being placed at 
a considerable distance from his music-book, all he had 
an opportunity of doing was to play a bar now and then 
in the wrong place, and put the otker performers out. 
It is, however, but justice to Mr. Brown to say that he 
did this to admiration. ‘The overture, in fact, was not 
unlike a race between the different instruments; the 
piano came in first by several bars, and the violoncello 
next, quite distancing the poor flute; for the deaf gentle. 
inan tvo-too’d away, quite unconscious that be was at all 
wrong, until apprised, by the applause of the andience, 
that the overture was concluded. A considerable bustle 
and shuflling of feet was then heard upon the stage, ac- 
companied by whispers of, “ here’s a pretty go !—what's 
to be done?” &c. The audience applauded again, by 
way of raising the spirits of the performers, and then 
Mr. Sempronius desired the prompter, in a very audible 
voice, to “clear the stage, and ring up.” 
Ting, ting, ting! went the bell again. Every body 
sat down; the curtain shook, rose sufficiently high to 
display several pair of yellow boots paddling about, and 
there it remained. 

Ting, ting, ting! 


went the bell again. ‘The curtain 


| was violently convulsed, but rose no higher ; the audience 


tittered ; Mrs. Porter looked at Uncle Tom, and Uncle 
Tom looked at every body, rubbing his hands, and 
laughing with perfect rapture. After as much ringing 
with the little bell as a muffin boy would make in going 
down a tolerably long street, and a vast deal of whisper- 
ing, hammering, and calling for nails and cord, the 
curtain at length rose, and discovered Mr. Sempronius 
Gattleton solus, and decked for Othello. After three dis- 
tinct rounds of applause, during which Mr. Sempronius 
applied his right hend to his left breast, and bowed in 
the most approved manner, the manager advanced, and 
said— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I assure you it is with sincere | 
regret, that I regret to be compelled to inform you, that 
lago, who was to have played Mr. Wilson—I beg your 
pardon, ladies and gentlemen ; but I am naturally some- 
what agitated (applause) —I mean, Mr. Wilson, who was 
to have played Iago, is—that is, has been—or, in other 
words, Indies and gentlemen, the fact is, that I have 


just received a note, in which I am informed that Iago 


is unavoidably detained at the Post-office this evening. 


formance—a—another gentleman undertaken to read the 

part—request indulgence for a short time—courtesy and 
kindness of a British audience.’—(Overwhelming ap- 
plause). Exit Mr. Sempronius Gattleton, and curtain 
falls. 

The audience were, of course, exceedingly good 
humoured ; the whole business was a joke ; and accord- 
ingly they waited for an hour with the utmost patience, 
being enlivened by an interlude of rout-cakes and lemon- 
ade. It appeared by Mr. Sempronius’s subsequent 
explanation, that the delay would not have been so great, 
had it not so happened that when the substitute Jago 
had finished dressing, and just as the play was on the 
point of commencing, the original Jago unexpectedly 
arrived. The former was, therefore, compelled to undress, 
and the latter to dress for his part, which, as he found 
some difficulty in getting into his clothes, occupied no 
inconsiderable time. At last the tragedy began in 
earnest. It went off well enough, until the third scene 
of the first act, in which Othello addresses the Senate, the 
only remarkable circumstance being, that as Jago could 
not get on any of the stage boots, in consequence of his 
feet being violently swelled with the heat and excitement, 
he was under the necessity of playing the part in a pair 
of common hessians, which contrasted rather oddly with 
his richly embroidered pantaloons. When Othello started 
with his address to the Senate (whose dignity was re- 
presented by, the Duke, a carpenter; two men, engaged 
on the recommendation of the gardener ; and a boy) ; 
Mrs. Porter found the opportunity she so anxiously 
sought. 

Mr. Sempronius proceeded— 


“ Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 

My very noble and approv'd good masters,— 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
It is most true ;—rude am I in my speech—” 


“Ts that right?” whispered Mrs. Porter to Uncle 
Tom. 

“ Ne." 

“Tell him so, then.” 

“1 will—Sem !” called out Uncle Tom, * that’s wrong, 
my boy.” 

“ What’s wrong, uncle ?”” demanded Othello, quite for- 
getting the dignity of his situation. 

“ You've left out something. * True I have married.’ ” 

“Ob, ab!” said Mr. Sempronius, endeavouring to hide 
his confusion as much and as ineffectually as the au- 
dience attempted to conceal! their half-suppressed tittering, 
by coughing with the most extraordinary violence— 


” 


I have married her :— 
The very head and front of my offending 


Hath this extent no more” 


(Asie). “ Why don’t you prompt, father ?” 
“ Because I’ve mislaid my spectacles,” said poor Mr. 
Gattleton, almost dead with the heat and bustle. 

“ There, now it’s ‘rude am I,’ said Uncle ‘lom,”’. 

“Yes, I know it is,” returned the unfortunate manager, 
proceeding with his part. 

It would be useless and tiresome to quote the number 
of instances in which Uncle Tom, now completely in his 
element, and instigated by the mischievous Mrs, Porter, 
corrected the mistakes of the performers; suffice it to 
say, that having once mounted his hobby, nothing could 
induce him to dismount; so, during the whole of the 
remainder of the play, he performed a sort of running 
accompaniment, by muttering every body’s part, as it was 
being delivered, in an under tone. ‘The audience were 
highly amused, Mrs. Porter delighted, the performers 
embarrassed ; Uncle Tom never was better pleased in 
his lite; and Uncle Tom’s nephews and nieces had 
never, although the declared heirs to his large property, 
so heartily wished him gathered to his fathers as on that 
memorable occasion. Several other minor causes, too, 
united to damp the ardour of the dramatis persone, 
None of the performers could walk in their tights, or 
inove their arms in their jackets; the pantaloons were 
too small, the boots too large, and the swords of all 
shapes and sizes. Mr. Evans, naturally too tall for the 
scenery, wore a black velvet hat with immense white 
plumes, the glory of which was lost in “ the flies; and 


—-— “true 


’ 
the only other inconvenience of which was, that when it 
was off his head he could net put it on, and when it was 
on he couldn't take it off. Nothwithstanding all his 
practice, too, he fell with his head and shoulders as neatly 
through one of the side scenes, as a harlequin would 
jump through a pannel in a Christmas pantomime. The 
pianoforte player, overpowered by the extreme heat of 
the room, fainted away at the commencement of the en- 





Under these circumstances, I trust —a—a—amiuteur per- 











tertainments, leaving the music of “ Masaniello” to the 
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flute and violoncello. The orchestra complained that 
Mr. Harfield put them out, and Mr. Harfield declared 
that the orchestra prevented his singing at all. The 
fishermen, who were hired for the occasion, revolted to the 
very life, positively refusing to play without an increased 
allowance of spirits; and their demand being complied 
with, they got drunk in the eruption scene as naturally 
as possible. The red fire which was burnt at the con- 
clusion of the second act not only nearly suffocated the 
audience, but they narrowly escaped setting the house on 
fire ; as it was, the remainder of the piece was acted in 
a thick fog. In short, the whole affuir was, as Mrs. 
Joseph Porter triumphantly told every body, “ a complete 
failure.” The audience went home at four o’clock in the 
morning, exhausted with laughter, suffering from severe 
head aches, and smelling terribly of brimstone and gun- 
powder. The Messrs. Gattleton, senior and junior, re- 
tired to rest with a vague idea of emigrating to Swan 
River early in the ensuing week. 

Rose Villa has once again resumed its wonted appear- 
ance ; the dining-room furniture has been replaced ; the 
tables are as nicely polished as formerly ; the horse-hair 
chairs are ranged against the wall as regularly as ever; 
and Venitian blinds have been fitted to every window in 
the house, to intercept the prying gaze of Mrs. Joseph 
Porter. The subject of theatricals is now never men- 
tioned in the Gattleton family, unless, indeed, by Uncle 
Tom, who cannot refrain from sometimes expressing his 
surprise and regret at finding that his nephews and nieces 
appear to have lost the relish they once possessed for the 
beauties of Shakspeare and quotations from the works of 
the immortal bard. 

——<=>—— 
VI.—_ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Now see the various wonders as they pass, 
The Cowpox, T'ractors, Galvanism, Gas.—Byron. 

It happens that Byron has here sneered at four scien- 
tific discoveries in their first blush, which afterwards 
have been established (at least three of them) as among 
the most valuable that ever were developed for the service 
of mankind. In the word “tractors” he refers to what 
is called animal magnetism, a scientific wonder which, 
though practised on the continent for upwards of fifty 

ears, and hinted at by many medical writers during the 
ast three centuries, is almost entirely unknown in this 
country. Within the last few months, a book of great 
research and reflection has been published on this sub. 
ject, under the title which is noted below ;* and as it 
seems, notwithstanding its excecding great interest, to be 
exciting little attention, we shall endeavour, as far as is 
in our power, to obtain, both for the volume, and its sub- 
ject, the notice which they so eminently deserve. 

Animal magnetism —an incorrect but convenient phrase 
—refers to a power which a stronger is supposed to be 
able to exert over a weaker person, or a healthy over a 
diseased, whereby, through a mere exertion of the will 
in some cases, but more generally by this means accom- 
panied by stroking with the hands, the former throws 
the latter into a state of sleep, during which there are 
experienced certain peculiar sensations, arising from 
nervous excitement, and which may have the best effects 
upon the health of the patient. The operations and re- 
sults of animal magnetism altogether resemble wiiat we 
conceive of magic; and they are still a subject of genera! 
doubt and suspicion, but rather from want of knowledge 
than from any other cause, seeing that the French Aca- 
demy, the most respected body of scientific men in the 
world, have satisfied themselves, by experiments, that, 
startling as the discovery is, it is quite true and free from 
imposture, and have here testified that such is their helief 
to the whole world. 

The process of animal magnetising is generally 
performed in the following manner :—the patient is 
placed in a sitting posture, in a convenient elbow- 
chair, or on a couch—sometimes even in a common 
chair. The magnetiser seated on a chair a little more 
elevated and at the distance of about a foot froin the pa- 
tient, collects himself for some moments, during which 
he takes the thumbs of the patient between his two fin- 
gers, so that the interior parts of the thumbs are in con- 
tact with each other. He fixes his eyes upon the patient, 
and remains in this position till he feels that an equal 
degree of heat is established between the thumbs of both 





* Report of the Experiments on Animal Magnetism, 
made by a Committee of the Medical Section of the 
French Royal Academy of Sciences, 1831, translated, 
and now, for the first time, published, with an Historical 
and Explanatory Introduction. By J. C. Colquhoun, 
Esq. Edinburgh: R. Cadell. 1833. 


parties. He then withdraws his hands, turning them 
outward, places them on the shoulders, where he allows 
them to remain about a minute, and then conducts them 
slowly, with a very slight friction, along the arms to the 
extremity of the fingers. This operation he performs 
five or six times, which the magnetisers call a pass: he 
then places his hands above the head, holds them there a 
moment, draws them downwards in front of the face at 
the distance of one or two inches to the pit of the stomach, 
resting his fingers upon this part of the body ; and, lastly, 
descends slowly along the body to the feet. These passes 
are repeated during the greater part of the sitting ; and 
when he wishes to terminate it, he prolongs them beyond 
the extremity of the hands and feet, shaking his fingers 
each time. Finally, he makes transverse passes before 
the face and breast, at the distance of three to four inches, 
presenting his hands approximated to each other, and 
separating them abruptly. 

There are variations upon this process, but it is un- 
necessary to notice them here. The result, where there 
is no obstacle or deranging cause, is that the patient falls 
involuntarily into a kind of trance, the progressive sensa- 
tions of which are thus classified by a German philoso- 
pher, named Kluge :— 

“The first degree presents no remarkable phenomena. 
The intellect and the senses still retain their usual powers 
and susceptibilities. For this reason, this first degree 
has been denominated the degree of waking. 

“Tn the second degree, most of the senses still remain 
in a state of activity. That of vision only is impaired ; 
the eye withdrawing itself gradually from the power of 
the will. This second degree, in which the sensibility is 
partially disturbed, is by some magnetisers called the 
half-sleep, or the imperfect crisis. 

In the third degree, the whole of the organs through 
the medium of which our correspondence with the exter- 
nal world is carried on (the senses) refuse to perform 
their respective functions, and the patient is placed in 
that unconscious state of existence which is called the 
magnetic sleep. 

“In the fourth degree, the patient awakes, as it were 
within himself, and his consciousness returns. He is in 
a state which can neither be properly called sleeping nor 
waking, but which appears to be something between the 
two. When in this state, he is again placed in a very 
peculiar connection with the external world. This fourth 
degree has been distinguished in the writings of the ani- 
mal magnetisers, by the name of the perfect crisis, or 
simple somnambulism. 

“In the fifth degree, the patient is pluced in what is 
called the state of self-intuition. When in this situation 
he is said to obtain a clear knowledge of his own internal 
mental and bodily state, is enabled to calculate, with accu- 
racy, the phenomena of disease which will naturally and 
inevitably occur, and to determine what are their most ap- 
propriate and effectual remedies. He is also said to pos- 
sess the same power of internal inspection with regard 
to other persons who have been placed in magnetic con- 
nection with him. From this fifth degree all the sub- 
sequent magnetic states are comprehended under the de- 
nomination of lucidity, or lucid vision (Fr. Clairvoyance; 
Germ. Hellsehen.) 

“In the sizth degree, the lucid vision, which the pa- 
tient possessed in the former degree, extends to all ob- 
jects, near and at a distance, in space and time : hence it 
has been called the degree of universal lucidity.” 

The source of the phenomenon is by some supposed to 
be in a Circulating fluid, analogous to the blood, but im- 
perceptible, and residing in the nerves, and which has a 
power of expanding beyond the sphere of the body, and 
affecting near or distant objects. This fluid, if it be the 
seat of the magnetic power, is probably obedient to the 
volition or will, for persons more than usually susceptible 
of the magnetic influence have been operated upon invol- 
untarily, and unexpectedly to themselves, by a magnetiser 
who took his position in another room, and only exerted 
an energetic and intense desire to produce the effect. 
This is no doubt mysterious, and very like superstition ; 
but is there any better explanation at the present day for 
mineral magnetism—for the cause and nature of discase 
—for the simple phenomenon of mortal life? Animal 
magnetism, in fact, appears to us as not more unintelli- 
gible than any of these things, and it would certainly 
have been long ago received, like them, into the sphere 
of acknowledged truths, if it had not been so very won- 
derful as to excite suspicion even where the senses were 
satisfied of its existence. 

It is obvious from the experiments reported by the 
French Academy, that there is an intimate connection 
between ordinary somnambulism or sleep-walking, and 





the intuitive power, independent of the senses, which is 





developed during the fits produced by the magnetic influ. 
ence. Sleepwalkers perform amazing feats, and execute 
the most intricate and delicate operations, without the 
natural sight which would be necessary, in a waking 
person, even to attempt such hazardous and difficult pro- 
cesses. Some persons, on the other hand, who have been 
artificially thrown into this state, or something like it, 
by magnetism, have shown themselves to possess senses 
and powers of action distinct from those which we use in 
our waking moments. The French Academy report 
upon four individuals who exerted greater strength and 
agility while magnetised than in their usual state; upon 
two who, with their eyes closed, distinguished and de- 
scribed objects placed before them ; upon other two who 
foresaw, several months previously, the day, the hour, 
and the minute of the access and return of epileptic fits, 
and one who announced the period of his cure ; and upon 
one, who, when thrown into magnetic somnambulism, 
and placed in contact with an individual in unsound 
health, pronounced in three several instances, the exact 
internal state of these persons, one of which descriptions 
was confessed by the gentleman so inspected to be cor- 
rect so far as he knew, and another was found equally so, 
upon dissection after death. 

Perception without the use of the senses is well known 
to have frequently taken place in diseased persons ; and 
it is a familiar fact, that where one sense is extinguish- 
ed, another sometimes takes up its operations, and, at 
least in part, supplies its place. Instances of persons 
who could see with the stomach are frequent, and per- 
fectly well authenticated. The physician Van Helmont, 
by tasting a particular poisonous root, ceased for several 
hours to hear, think, know, or imagine any thing by 
means of his head or brain, and found that all the fune- 
tions of that organ were transferred to the pit of the 
stomach, where it is supposed, the capital of the nervous 
system is situated. M. Petetin, an eminent physician at 
Lyons, had a cataleptic patient—a lady—who seemed for 
a long time to be in a state of complete torpor and in- 
sensibility. He discovered, however, by accident, that 
she heard him perfectly when he spoke upon her stomach. 
Having satisfied himself of this fact by repeated trials, 
he afterwards perceived that the case was the same in 
regard to the senses of sight and smell. His patient read 
with the stomach, even through an intervening dark 
body. At last he found that it was not necessary for him 
to speak immediately upon the stomach ; but it was quite 
sufficient to speak at the extremity of a conductor, of 
which the other extremity rested upon that part of the 
patieut’s body. Petetin published an account of these 
facts above forty ycars ago. He subsequently found 
other cataleptic patients, who exhibited precisely the 
same phenomena, with this difference, that, in some 
cases, the faculties were found to be transferred, not only 
to the epigastrium, or pit of the stomach, but also to the 
extremities of the fingers and tocs. In others, where 
these phenomena took place, there was a prodigious de- 
velopement of the intellectual powers, and a foresight of 
their future diseased symptoms. An account of some of 
his experiments is thus given from his posthumous vol- 
ume by Mr. Colquhoun :— 

“M. Petetin secretly placed pieces of cake, biscuit, 
tarts, &c. upon the stomach of one of these patients, 
which was immediately followed by the taste of the par- 
ticular article in the mouth. When the substance was 
enveloped in silk stuff, no sensation was felt by the pa- 
tient ; but the taste was immediately perceived on remov- 
ing the covering. An egg was covered over with varnish, 
and the patient felt no taste until the varnish was remov- 
ed. One of the patients distinguished a letter addressed 
to her, which was folded four times, inclosed in a semi- 
transparent box, and held in M. Petetin’s hand upon her 
stomach.* 

“ A letter was placed upon the fingers of one of the 
patients, who immediately said, ‘ If I were not discreet, 
I could tell you the contents; but to prove that I have 
read it, there are just two lines and a half’ The same 
patient enumerated exactly the most remarkable articles 
which were in the pockets of a whole company. 

“ These phenomena are sufficiently wonderful ; but the 
following experiments afforded still more surprising re- 
sults. Another patient, Madame de St. Paul, was in a 
state of as perfect somnambulism as the preceding, only 
that, during the crisis, she was incapable of speaking. 





* “Plutarch relates that a certain governor of Cilicia 
wished to try whether the oracle of Mopsus could read, 
without opening it,a sealed note containing the following 
words: ‘Shall I sacrifice to thee, a white ora black ox ”’ 
The oracle returned the note unopened, with the answer, 
‘ black.’—Piurarcn, On the Cessation of Oracles.” 
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She carried on a conversation, however, by means of 
signs, with the Chevalier Dolomieu, brother to the cele- 
brated naturalist, who interrogated her mentally. ‘ After 
placing the chain,’ says M. Petetin, ‘ upon the epigastri- 
um of the patient, I gave the ring to M. Dolomieu. No 
sooner had this gentleman touched his lips, than the fea- 
tures of Madame de St. Paul expressed attention. Every 
question addressed to her mentally gave a new expres- 
sion to her countenance, and produced a great change 
upon that of the interrogator. She ended by smiling, 
and making two approving signs with her head. M. 
Dolomieu declared that this lady had answered categori- 
cally to his thoughts.’ 
“M. Dolomieu then requested the patient to answer, 
by affirmative or negative signs, to the questions which 
he was about to put to her aloud. He succeeded in mak- 
ing her express that what he had in his pocket was a 
silver seal with three sides, and the name of the animal 
engraved on his arms. ; 

“ Finally, it was found, in the course of these experi- 
ments, that if several persons form a chain, the last hav- 
ing his hand upon the stomach of the patient, and the 
first, who is at the greatest distance, speaks in the hollow 
of his hand, the patient will hear perfectly well, but will 
cease to hear even the loudest voice, if the communica. 
tion between the chain be interrupted by a stick of seal- 

ing-wax.” 

Such facts as these—for that they are facts is not to 
be disputed—testify that there are powers and suscepti- 
bilities in our frames with which we are yet imperfectly 
acquainted, but which may be developed hereafter to 
such a degree as to be eminently serviceable to mankind. 
That there is a connection between the magnetic phe- 
nomena and those described immediately above, seems 
beyond a doubt; and that electricity enters into the latter, 
is evident from the fact of a non-conducting substance 
deranging the effect. Little e!se is yet known on this 
curious subject; but when more facts shall have been 
amassed, it will both be more easily reduced toa system, 
and more generally and readily believed. Animal mag- 
netism will yet, in all probability, explain many things 
which we now look upon as the superstitions of a former 
and less enlightened age—the magical powers of remote 
antiquity, the oracular system of Greece, the evil eye 
among the Mussulmans, the false miracles of early oppo- 
nents of Christianity, the glamour of the modern gypsies, 
witchcraft, the royal touching for scrofula, and second- 
sight. Let no one be unduly sceptical on this subject : the 
most philosophical minds in Europe have acknowledged 
that it is, to the extent above described, free from impos- 
ture: and if such have so pronounced from observation and 
experiment, it would be hard, indeed, if common minds, 
without those means of judgment, were to be allowed to 
deny the theory, merely because it does not tally with 
the preconceived ideas of their imperfect understandings. 

—<>—_— 
From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
VIl.—ALEMOOR, 
A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
Sad is the wail that floats o’er Alemoor’s lake, 
And nightly bids her gulfs unbottomed quake, 
While moonbeams, sailing o’er her waters blue, 
Reveal the frequent tinge of blood-red hue. 
The water-birds, with shrill discordant seream, 
Oft rouse the peasant from his tranquil dream ; 
He dreads to raise his siow unclos ng eye, 
And thinks le hears an infant's feeble ery. 
Dr. Leypen. 

In one of those frequent incursions which the Scotish 
Borderers used to make into the sister territory, it was 
the misfortune of Sir John Douglas, a gallant and dis- 
tinguished warrior, to be taken prisoner by Richard De 
Mowbray, who, to a naturally proud and vindictive tem- 
per, added a bitter and irreconcilable hatred to that 
branch of the house of Douglas to which his prisoner be- 
longed. Instead of treating the brave and noble youth 
with that courtesy which the law of arms and the man- 
ners of the times authorised, he loaded his limbs with 
fetters, and threw him into one of the deepest dungeons 
of his baronial castle of Holme Cultrum. Earl De Mow- 
bray, his father, was then at the English court, in attend- 
ance on his sovereigu—so that he had none to gainsay 
his authority, but yielded, without hesitation or restraint, 
to every impulse of his passions. ‘To what lengths the 
savage cruelty of his temper might have led him in prac- 
tising against the life of his youthful prisoner, is not 
known, for he was also summoned to London to assist in 
the stormy councils of that distracted period. Mean- 
while, Douglas lay on the floor of his dungeon, loaded 
with fetters, and expecting every bour to be led out to 
die. No murmur escaped his lips. He waited patiently 


not pleased heaven to suffer him to die sword in hand 
like his brave ancestors. “ Yes,” he exclaimed, as he 
raised his stately and warlike form from the ground, and 
clashing his fettered hands together, whilst his dark eye 
shot fire: “ yes, let false tyrannical Mowbray come with 
all his ruffian band—let them give me death by sword or 
by cord—my cheek shall not blanch, nor my look quail 
before them. As a Douglas I have lived, as a Douglas I 
shall die.” But the expected summons came not. Day 
after day passed on in sullen monotony, more trying to 
a brave mind than even the prospect of suffering. No 
sound broke in on the silence around him but the dail 
visit of a veteran man-at-arms, who brought him his 
scanty meal. No entreaties could induce this man to 
speak, so that the unfortunate prisoner could only guess 
at his probable fate. Sometimes despondency, in spite 
of his better reason, would steal over his mind. “ Shall 
I never again see my noble, my widowed mother ?—my 
innocent playful sister ?—never again wander through 
the green woods of Drumlanrig, or hunt the deer on its 
lordly domain? Shall my sight never be again greeted 
by the green carth or cheerful sun? Will these hateful 
walls enclose me till damp and famine destroy me, and 
my withered limbs be left in this charnel-house a monu- 
ment of the cruelty and unceasing hatred of De Mow- 
bray?” Seven long weeks had rolled tediously along, 
when the prisoner was surprised by his allowance being 
brought by a stranger in the dress of a Cumbrian pea- 
sant. Eagerly, rapidly he questioned the man respecting 
Mowbray, his intentions, and why he had been so long 
left without being allowed to name a ransom. ‘The pea- 
sant told him of De Mowbray’s absence, and added, that, 
as there was to be a general invasion of Scotland, all the 
men-at-arms had been marched away that morning to 
join their companions, except the warders, by whom 
he had been ordered to bring food to the prisoner. Joy 
now thrilled through the heart and frame of the youthful 
warrior, but he had still enough of caution left to make 
no further enquiries, but allow his new jailer to depart 
without exciting his suspicions too early. 

It is well known to those who are conversant with the 
history of that period, that, however bitter the animosities 
of the two nations were while engaged in actual warfare, 
yet in times of peace, or even of truce, the commons 
lived on friendly terms, and carried on even a sort of 
trade in cattle. All this was known to Sir John, who 
hoped, through the means of his new attendant, to open 
a communication with his retainers, if he could not en- 
gage him to let him free, and become a follower of the 
Douglas, whose name was alike dreaded in both nations. 
But events over which he had no control were even then 
working for him, and his deliverance was to come from 
a quarter he thought not of. At the date of this tale, the 
ladies of rank had few amusements when compared to 
those of more modern times. Books, even if they could 
have been procured, would sometimes not have been 
valued or understood, from the very limited education 
which, in those days, was allowed to females. Guarded 
in their inaccessible towers or castles, their only amuse- 
ment was listening to the tales of pilgrims, or the songs 
of the wandering minstrels, both ef whom were always 
made welcome to the halls of nobles, and whose persous, 
like those of heralds, were deemed sacred even among 
contending parties. To be present at a tournament was 
considered as an event of the first importance, and looked 
forward to with the highest expectation, and afterwards 
formed an era in their lives. When such amusements 
were not to be had, a walk on the ramparts, attended by 
their trusty maid, was the next resource against the te- 
dium of time. It was during such a walk as this that 
Emma, only daughter of Earl Mowbray, addressed her 
attendant as follows :—‘ Do you think it possible, Edith, 
that the prisoner whom my brother is so solicitous to 
conceal can be that noble Douglas of whom we have 
heard so much, and about whom Graham, the old blind 
minstrel, sung such gallant verses!” 

“Indeed, my sweet lady,” replied her attendant, “ the 
prisoner in yonder dungeon is certainly of the house of 
Douglas, and, as I think, that very Sir John of whom 
we have heard so much.” 

“ How knowest thou that ?” enquired her lady, eagerly. 
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since Ralph of Teesdale succeeded grim old Norman as |t 
his keeper, I am almost certain of it; he knows every 
Douglas of them, and, from his account, though the dun- 
gcon was dark, he believes it was Sir John, who perform. 
ed such prodigies of valour at the taking of Alnwick.” 

“ May heaven, then, preserve and succour him!” sighed 
the Lady Emma, as she clasped her hands together. 
Emma De Mowbray, the only daughter of the most 
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till the fatal message arrived, only regretting that it had 


on each other. 
through a long subterraneous passage, then crossed some 
courts which seemed overgrown with weeds, and then 
entered a chapel, where Douglas could perceive a noble 
tomb surrounded by burning tapers. 
yourself to be blindfolded,” said one of them in a sweet, 
musical, but suppressed voice; he did so, and no sooner 
was the bandage made fast, than he heard the snap as of 
a spring, and was immediately led forward. 
minutes more he felt he had left the rough stones of the 
church, and its chill sepulchral air, for a matted floor and 


a 
selm, and Ralph Teesdale, who was her foster-brother, 
a 


powerful and warlike of the northern earls, was dazzling. 
ly fair, and her very beautiful features were only relieved 
from the charge of insipidity on the first look, by the 
lustre of her dark blue eyes, which were shaded by long 
and beautiful eyelashes ; her stature was scarcely above 
the middle size, but so finely proportioned that the eye of 
the beholder never tired gazing on it. She was only 
seventeen, and had not been allowed to grace a tourna- 
ment, her ambitious father having determined to seclude 
his northern flower till he could dazzle the court of Eng- 
land with her charms, and secure for her such an ad- 
Vantageous settlement as would increase his own power 
and resources. Thus had Emma grown up the very 
child of nature and tenderness. Shut out from society of 
every kind, her imagination had run riot, and her most 
pleasing hours, when not occupied by devotional duties, 
were spent in musing over the romantic legends, which 
ske heard either from minstrels, or those adventurers 
who ofttimes found a home in the castle of a powerful 
chief, and which were circulated among the domestics 
till they reached the ear of their youthful lady. These 
feelings had been unconsciously fostered by her spiritual 
director, Father Anselm, who, of noble birth himself, had 
once been a soldier, and delighted, in the long winter 
evenings, to recount the prowess of his youth; and, in 
the tale of other years, often and often was the noble name 
of Douglas introduced and dwelt upon with enthusiastic 
rapture, as he narrated the chief’s bravery in the Holy 
Land. In short, every circumstance combined to feed 
and excite the feverish exalted imagination of this untu- 
tored child. Had her mother lived, the sensibilities of her 
nature had been cherished and refined, and taught to keep 
within the bounds of their proper channel. As it was, 
they were allowed to run riot, and almost led her to over- 
step the limits of that retiring modesty which is so beau- 
tiful in the sex. No sooner, then, had she learned that 
Douglas was the captive of her haughty brother, and per- 
haps doomed to a lingering or ignominious death, than 
she resolved to attempt his escape, be the consequences 
what they would. A wild tumultuary feeling took pos- 
sessson of her mind as she came to this resolution—what 
would the liberated object say to her, or how look his 
thanks? and oh, if he indeed proved to be the hero of her 
day-dreams, how blessed would she be to have had it in 
her power to be his guardian angel! The tear of delight 
trembled in her eye as she turned from the bartisan of the 
castle, and sought the solitude of her chamber. 

It was midnight—the last stroke of the deep-toned 
castle bell had been answered by the echoes from the 
neighbouring bills, when two shrouded figures stood by 
the couch of the prisoner. The glare of a small lantern, 
carried by one of them, awoke Douglas. He sprung to 
his feet as lightly as if the heavy fetters he was loaded 
with had been of silk, and in a stern voice told them he 
was ready. “ Be silent, and follow us,” was the reply of 
one of the muffled visiters. He bowed in silence, and 
prepared to leave his dungeon ; not an easy undertaking, 
when it is remembered he was so heavily ironed; but the 
care and ingenuity of his conductors obviated as much as 
possible even this difficulty ; one came on cach side, and 
prevented as much as possible the fetters from clashing 
In this manner they hurried him on 


“ You must allow 


In a few 


1 warmer atmosphere; the bandage dropped from his 
»yes, and he found himself in a small square room, com- 
ortably furnished with a fire blazing in the chimney; a 


second look convinced him he was in the private cham. 
ber of an ecclesiastic, and that he was alone. 


It need not be told the sagacious reader that this es- 
ape was the work of Lady Emma, aided by Father An- 


nd thereby bound to serve her almost at the risk of his 


“T had always my own thoughts of it,” whispered | life—so very strong were such tics then considered. No 
Edith, cautiously, and drawing nearer to her lady ; “ but|sooner did Douglas learn from the venerable ecclesiastic 


o whom he owed his life and liberty, than he pleaded for 


an interview with all the warmth of gratitude which such 
a boon could inspire. 
able repose, and refreshed by wholesome food, our youth- 


Recruited by a night of comfort- 


ul warrior looked more like those of his name than when 
tretched on the floor of the dungeon. It was the even- 
ng of the second day after his liberation, while Douglas 


was listening to his kind and venerable host’s account of 
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the daring deeds by which his anccciur, the good Lord 
James, hau ves uistinguished, when the door opened, 
and Lady Emma and her attendant entered. Instantly 
sinking on one knee, Sir John poured forth his thanks in 
language so courtly, so refined, yet so earnest and heart- 
felt, that Lady Emma’s heart beat tumnultuously, and her 
eyes became suffused with tears. 

“ Sutler me,” continued Douglas, ‘to behold the fea- 
tures of her who has indeed been a guardian angel to the 
descendant of that house who never forgave an injury, 
nor ever, while breath animated them, forgot a favour.” 
Lady Emma slowly raised her veil, and the eyes of the 
youthful pair met, and dwelt on each other with mutual 
admiration. Again the knight knelt, and, pressing her 
hand to his lips, vowed that he would ever approve him- 
self her faithtul and devoted champion ‘T'he conversa- 
tion then took a less agitating turn, and in another hour, 
Lady Emma took her leave of the good father and his 
youthful companion, in whose favour she could not con- 
ceal that she was already inspired with the most fervent 
feelings. Nor did she chide Edith, who, whilst she 
braided the beautiful locks of her mistress, expatiited on 
the fine form and manly features of Douglas, and re- 
joiced in his escape. 

It was now time for Sir John to make some enquiries 
of Father Anselm about the state of the country, and it 
the Scots had beat buck their assailants in the attack 
made upon them, and learned, to his pleasure and sur- 
prise, that the encimy were then too much divided among 
themselves to think of making reprisals, the whole torce 
of the kingdom being then gathered together to decide 
the claims of York and Lancaster to the crown of Eng- 
Jand ; that Earl Mowbray and his son, adherents of the 
queen, were then lying at York with their retainers, 
ready to close in battle with the adverse party. It might 
be supposed that this intelligence would inspire the cap- 
tive with the wish to complete his escape, and return to 
Scotland. But no. A secret influence, a sort of charm, 
bound him to the spot; he was fascinated; he had no 
power to fly, even if the massy gates of the castle had 
unfolded theinselves belore hii, Bred up in the camp, 
Douglas was unused to the small sweet courtesies of life ; 
his hours, when in his paternal towers of Dramlanrig, 
were chicfly spent in the chase, or in warlike exercises 
with his brothers, and the vassals of their house. His 
mother, a lady of noble birth, descended from the bold 
Seatons, encouraged such feelings, and kept up taat state 
in her castle and retinue which befitted her high rank. 
His sister Bertha was a mere child, whom he used to 
fondle and caress in his moments of relaxation. But 
now a new world burst upon his astonished senses. He 
had seen a young, a beautiful lady, to whom he owed 
life and liberty, who, unsought, had generously come for. 
ward to his relict. Of the female character he knew 
nothing ; if he did think of them, it was cither invested 
with the matronly air of his mother, or the playful tond- 
ness of his sister. His emotions were new and delight- 
ful, and be longed to tell his fair deliverer all he felt; 
and—he did tell her, and—she listened. But why pro- 
long the tale? Interview succeeded interview, till even 
Father Anselm became aware of their growing attach- 
ment. Alas! the good priest saw bis error too late; and 
although, even then, he attempted to reason with both on 
the consequences of their passion, yet his arguments 
made no impression. “ You will turn war into peace,” 
whispered Emma, as she listened to ber spiritual diree- 
tor, “ by healing the feud between the families.” “ And 
you will, by uniting us,” boldly exclaimed the youthful 
lover, * give to the Mowbrays a friend who will never 
fail in council or in field.” Overcome by this and simi- 
lar arguments, the tender-hearted Ansclim at last consent- 
ed to join their hands. At the solemn hour of midnight, 
when the menials and retainers were bound in sleep, an 
agitated yet happy group stood by the altar of the castle 
chapel. There might be seen the noble form of Douglas, 
with a rich mantle wrapped round him, and the fair and 
beautiful figure of his bride, as she biushingly lelt the 
arm of her attendant to bestow her hand where her heart 
was already given. he light of the sacred tapers fell 
full upon the reverend form of Father Anselm, and the 
chapel reverberated the solemn words he uttered, as he 
bade heaven bless their union. ‘The athletic figure of 
Ralph Teesdale was scen near the door, to guard agains 
surprise. 

Nothing occurred for some time to mar the harmony 
and peace of the married lovers. At length their tran- 
quillity was broken by the accounts of the fatal and 
bloody battle of Towton, which gave a death-blow to the 
interests of the Lancastrians. ‘This news spread con- 


sternation among the small party at Holme Cultrum. 
The question was, whether to remain, and boldly con- 





front the Mowbrays, or fly towards Scotland, and en- 
deavour to reach Drumlanrig; but the distracted state of 
the country forbade this plan; and the arrival of some 
fugitives from the field of battle having brought the inte!- 
ligence that both Earl Mowbray and his son were un- 
wounded, and had fled to France, determined the party 
to remain where they were. This, however, they soon 


repented of, when they understood that a large body of 


Yorkists were in full march northward to demolish ail 
the castles held by the insurgent noblemen. This trum- 
pet-note roused tiie warlike spirit of Douglas. He boldly 
showed hitnself to the soldiers, and swore to detend the 
castic to the last, or be buried in its ruins, if they would 
stand by him, But the men,at-arms, either unwilling to 
fight under a stranger, or panic-struck at their late de- 
feat, coldly met this proposal ; and while Father Anselin 
and Douglas were examining the outward works, they 
nade their escape by a postern, leaving only two or three 
infirm old men, besides the menials, to resist the conquer- 
ing army. Sir John, undaunted by the dastardly beha- 
viour of the men, still continued his preparations, and in- 
spired such courage into the hearts of his little garrison, 
that they vowed to stand by him to the last. But these 
preparations were made in vain: Edward, either allured 
by the prospect of greater booty in some richer castle, or 
afraid of harassing his troops, turned aside into the mid- 
dle counties, and left the bold-hearted Doulas to the en- 
joyment of his wife’s society. Months of unalloyed feli- 
city were theirs; and while England was torn by civil 
dissensions—when the father pursued the son, and the 
son the father, and the most sacred bonds of nature were 
rent asunder at the shrine of party, and while the un- 
buried dead gave the fields of merry England the appear- 
ance ofa charnel-house—all was peace, joy, and love with- 
in the walls of Ho!me Cultrum. Seated in the lofty halls 
of her fathers, Lady Emma appeared the personification 
of content; hers was indeed that felicity she had not 
dared to hope for even in her wildest day-dreams. It 
was indeed a lovely sight to behold her leaning on the 
arm of her noble husband, listening to his details of well- 
fought fields; her eye now sparkling with hope, and her 
cheek now blanched with terror, as they paced in the twi- 
light the ample battlements of the castle ; it was like the 
ivy clinging and clasping round the stately oak. If at 
such moments Douglas wearied of the monotony of exist- 
ence, and half wished he was once more in the front of’ 
battle, he had only to look in the soft blue eye of bis 
Emma, press her to his heart, and every thing else was 
forget. 

Summer had passed away, and the fields wore the 
colden livery of autumn, It was in a beautiful evening, 
when Douglas, Lady Emma, and Father Anselm, were 
enjoying the evéhing breeze, when Ralph Teesdale rush- 
ed before them, his face pale, and his trembling accents 
proclaiming his terror. “ Fly, my lord,” he cried, “ for 
you are betrayed; the earl is come, at the head of a band 
of mercenaries, and vows to have your head stack upon 
the battlements before to-morrow’s sun rise.” “IT will 
not fly,” said Donylas; “ boldly will I confront the earl, 
and claim my wile.” “ My father is good, is kind; he 
will yield to the prayers and tears of his Emma.” “ Alas, 
alas, my dearest and honoured lady,” rejoined her foster- 
brother, “your noble father is no more, and "tis your bro- 
ther who now sceks the life of Douglas.” ‘The first part 
of the sentence was only heard by Lady Emmia, who fell 
senseless into the arms of her husband, and was imme- 
diately conveyed to her chamber by her ever ready at- 
A hasty council was then held between Father 
Anselm and Douglas. “ You had better take the advice 
of that fuithfal ‘ellow, and give way. You know,” con- 
tinued the friar, “the dreadful temper and baleful passions 
of Richard De Mowbray. Not only your own life, but 
that of your wife, may fall a sacrifice to his fury, were he 
to find you. IT am well aware that he has long considered 
his sister as an incumbrance on his succession, and will 
either cause her to be shut up in a monastery, or secretly 
destroyed.” Douglas shuddered at the picturé, and asked 
the holy father what he should do. “ Retreat to my sc- 
cret chamber in the first instance; it were madness, and 
worse, to attempt to exclude Baron De Mowbray from 
his castle, even if we had sufficient strength within, 
which you know we have not. I shall cause Lady 
Emma to be conveyed there also when she recovers; we 
must resolve on some scheme instantly ; the secret of the 
spring is unknown to all but your faithful friends.” 

Douglas allowed himself to be persuaded, and was soon 
joined in his retreat by Lady Emma and Edith. Flight, 
instant flight, was resolved on ; and the timid and gentle 
Emma, who had hardly ever ventured beyond the walls 
of the castle, declared she was ready to dare every thing 
rather than be torn from her husband, or be the means 


tendant. 





of his being consigned to endless captivity, or, it might 
be, a cruel and lingering death. Father Anselm set off 
again in search of Ralph, and soon returned with the 
joyful intelligence that De Mowbray was still at a castle 
a few miles distant; that those of his followers who had 
already arrived were then carousing deeply ; and as soon 
as the first watch was set, a pair ot fleet horses would be 
waiting at the small postern, to which Douglas and his 
lady could steal unobserved, wrapped in horsemen’s 
cloaks. ‘The short interval which intervened“was spent 
in making such preparations as were required for the 
travellers, by Edith and by the churchman, in fervent 
petitions to heaven for their safety. At length the ex. 
pected signal was given from the chapel, und the agitated 
party stood at the low postern, where Ralph waited with 
the horses. It was some moments before the lady couid 
disengage herself from the arms of her weeping attend- 
ant; but the Father hurried them away, and soon their 
figures were lost in the gloom, and their horses’ tread be- 
came faint in the distance. 

Well it was for the fugitives that their plans had been 
so quickly executed, for ere midnight the trumpets of De 
Mowbray sounded before the castle gate. There all was 
uproar and confusion. The means of refreshment had 
been given with unsparing hand, and the wild spirits of 
the mercenaries whom he commanded were then ina 
state bordering on stupefaction from their lengthened 
debauch. The few who accompanied him were not 
much better, and he himself had all his evil passions in- 
flamed by the wine he had quaffed with the Lord of Bar- 
nard Castle. Hastily throwing himself from his reeking 
charger, he entered his castle sword in hand, and ordered 
his sister to be brought before him, and the castle to be 
searched, from turret to foundation-stone, for the pre- 
sumptuous Douglas. Pale, trembling, and in tears, 
Edith threw herself at his feet, ‘O my good lord, my 
lady, my dear lady, is ill, very ill, ever since she heard of 
the death of her honoured father. To-morrow she will 
endeavour to see you.” 

“OIF, woman!” he exclaimed. “This night I must 
and shall see my sister, dead or alive ;” and he arose 
with fury in his looks. But Wolfstone, his lieutenant, a 
brave young man, stepped before him, and, drawing bis 
sword, exclaimed, “ You must pass over my dead body 
ere you break in upon the sacred sorrows of Lady 
Emma.” There was something in the brave bearing of 
the gallant foreigner which even De Mowbray respected, 
for he lowered his voice, and, stealing his hand from his 
dagger, said, “ And where is Father Anselm, that he 
comes not to welcome me to the halls of my fathers ?” 
“He is gone,” returned Edith, “to the neighbouring 
monastery, to say a mass for the honoured dead,” and 
she devoutly crossed herself, turning Ler tearful eye on 
Wolfstone, who, with the most respectful tone, added, 
“Go, faithful maiden, say to your lady that Conrade 
Wollstone guards her chamber ull her pleasure is 
known.” “Now lead in our prisoner there;” but a 
dozen of voices exclaimed against further duty that night. 
“ He sleeps sound on his dungeon floor,” said De Mow- 
bray’s squire, ‘and to-morrow you may take hiin sleep 
sounder if you will. A cup of wine would be more to 
the purpose, methinks, after our long and «toilsome 
march.” A hundred voices joined in the request. The 
wine was brought, and the tyrant soon forgot his pro- 
jects of vengeance in the pleasures of a prolonged de- 
bauch. He slept, too, that unnatura! monster slept, and 
dreamed of his victims, and the sweet revenge that was 
awaiting him. It was owing to the presence of mind of 
Ralph that the flight of Douglas was not discovered. 
He had the address to persuade the half inebriated sol- 
diers that the prisoner was actually securely fettered in 
the dungeon which he had all along occupied. No sooner 
did he see them all engaged in the new carousal than he 
fled, and joined Edith in the seeret chamber, where they 
joined Father Anselm in his devotions, and prayed tor 
blessing on the head of their noble lord and lady. 

Meanwhile the fugitives had reached Scotland, and 
were now leisurely pursuing their way, thinking them- 
selves far beyond the reach of pursuit. On their first 
crossing the border, a shepherd’s hut afforded the agi- 
tated Lady Emma an hour’s repose and a draught of 
milk; the morning air revived her spirits, and once more 
she smiled sweetly as her husband bade her welcome to 
his native soil. From the fear of pursuit, they durst not 
take the most direct road to Drumlanrig, but continued 
to follow the narrow tracks among the hills, known only 
to huntsmen and shepherds. 

It was now evening: the sun was sinking among a 
lofty range of mountains, tinging their heathy summits 
with a purple hue, as his broad disc seemed to touch 
their tops. The travellers were entering a narrow defile, 
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at the end of which a simall but beauti'ul mountain lake 
or loch burst upon their sight ; its waters lay beautifully 
still and placid, reflecting aslant a few alder bushes which 
grew on its banks, while the cana, or wild cotton grass, 
reared its white head here and there among the bushes 
of wild thyme which sent their perfume far on the air. 
The wild and melancholy note of the curlew, as she was 
roused from her nest by the travellers, or the occasional 
bleat of a jamb, was all that broke the universal stillness. 

“ Ah, my love,” said Lady Emma, riding up close to 
ber husband, “ what a scene of peace and tranquillity ! 
Why could we not live here, far from courts and camps, 
from battle and bloodshed? But,” she continued, look- 
ing fondly and fixedly at her husband, “ this displeases 
you—think of it only as a fond dream, and pardon me.” 

“True, my Emma,” returned Douglas, “ these are but 
fond dreams ; the state of our poor country commands 
every man to do his duty, and how could the followers of 
the bloody heart sheathe their swords, and live like bonds- 
men? Never, never! But ride on now; the smoke 
froin yonder cabin on the brow of the hill promises shel- 
ter for the night, and, ere to-morrow's sun gues down, 
you shall be welcomed as the di ughter of one of the no- 
blest dames of Scotland. Ride on—the night wears 
apace.” Scarcely had the words passed his lips, when 
the quick tramp of a stecd behind him caused him to 
turn round. It was Mowbray, his eyes glaring with 
fury, and his frame trembling with rage and excitement. 

“Turn, traitor, coward!—Robber! turn, and meet 
your just punishment.” 

“ Coward was never heard by a Douglas unrevenged,” 
was the haughty answer to this defiance, as he wheeled 
round to meet the challenger, at the same time waving to 
Lady Emma to ride on; but she became paralysed with 
fear and surprise, and sat on her palfry motionless. Both 
drew their swords and the combat began. It was furi- 
ous, but short: Douglas unhorsed his antagonist, and 
then, leaping from his own steed, went to assist in raising 
him, unwilling farther to harm the brother of his wife. 
But oh, the treachery and cruelty of the wicked! No 
sooner did the tender-hearted Douglas kneel down beside 
him to ascertain the nature of his wounds, than Mow- 
bray drew his secret dagger, and stabbed him to the 
heart. 

x * * # * * 

The moon rose pale and cold on the waters of this 
small inland lake, and showed distinctly the body of a 
female lying near its shore, while a dark heap, resembling 
men asleep, were seen at a little distance, on a rising 
ground—the mournful howl of a large dog only broke 
the death-like stillness; soon, however, a horseman was 
seen descending the pass ; he was directed by the dog to 
the female, who still lay as if life indeed had fled; he 
sprang from his horse, and brought water from the lake, 
which he sprinkled on her face and hands. Long his 
efforts were unavailing, but at last the pulse of life began 
once more to beat, the eye opened, and she wildly ex- 
claimed, “O do not kill him.’ “He is safe for me, 
lady,” said the well-known voice of Ralph ‘Teesdale. 
“Thou here, my trusty friend!’ murmured Lady Emma; 
“bear me to Douglas, and all yet may be well.” She 
could utter no more: insensibility again seized her, and 
Ralph, lifting her up, bore her in his arms to what he 
supposed to be a shepherd’s cottage, but found it only a 
deserted summer shealing. He was almost distracted, 
and laying down his precious burden, wrapped in his 
horseman’s cloak, he ran out again in search of assist- 
ance, though hardly hoping to find it in such a wild dis- 
trict, still closely followed by the dog, which continued 
at intervals the same dismal howl which had attracted 
the notice of Ralph as they ascended the hill; the sad 
note of the hound was answered by a loud barking, and 
never fell sounds more welcoine on the ear of the faithful 
vassal ; he followed the sounds and they led him to a hut 
tenanted by a shepherd and his wife. His tale was soon 
told. They hastened with him to the deserted shealing, 
where they found the object of their solicitude in a situa- 
tion to demand instant, and female assistance. There, 
amid the wilds of Scotland, in a comfortless cabin, the 
heir of the warlike and noble Sir John Douglas first saw 
the light. Long ere perfect consciousness returned, 
Lady Emma was removed to the more comfortable home 
of the shepherd, and there his wife paid her every possible 
attention. The care of Ralph consigned the remains of 
the rival chiefs to one grave. It was supposed that De 
Mowbray had expired soon after giving Douglas the fatal 
stroke, as his fingers still firmly grasped the hilt of his 
dagger. Their horses and accoutrements were disposed 
of by the shepherd, and thus furnished a fund for the 
maintenance of the noble lady, who was so strangely 





cast upon their care. Many weeks elapsed ere she was 
aware she had neither husband nor brother. 
# * * x * 

Time, which calms or extinguishes every passion of 
the human heart, had exerted its healing influence over 
the mind of Lady Emma. She sat watching the gambols 
of her son on the banks of the peaceful luke, whose wa- 
ters had first recalled her to life on the disastrous even- 
ing of his birth. There was even a smile on her pale 
thin lip, as he tottered to her knee, and laid there a hand- 
ful of yellow wild-flowers. She clasped the blooming 
boy to her heart, murmuring “ My Douglas!” On her 
first awakening toa full sense of her loss and forlorn 
condition, it was only by presenting her son to her that 
she could be persuaded to live; and when her strength 
returned, she determined to go to Drumlanrig, and clains 
protection for herself and child; but the prudence o 
Ralph suggested the propriety of his first going to ascer- 
tuin the state of the family, and, recommending his lady 
to the care of Gilbert Scott and his kind-hearted wife, he 
set out on hisembassy. But sad was his welcome. The 
noble pile was a heap of blackened and smoking ruins, 
and the lady fled no one knew whither. Sad and ser- 
rowful he returned to the mountain retreat, and was sur- 
prised at the calinness with which his honoured mistress 
heard his tale. Alas, he knew not that the pang she had 
already suffered made every loss appear trivial! The 
oncly shealing was repaired and furnished. Here Lady 
Emma, in placid content, nursed her child, attended by 
her faithful foster-brother, who made occasional excur- 
sions to the neighbouring town to supply her with any 
necessary she might require. On an occasion of this 
kind, when the lovely boy was nearly two years old, she 
sat in the door of her humble dwelling, listening to his 
sweet prattle. It was the first time he had attempted to 
say the most endearing of all words. She forgot her sor- 
rows, and was almost happy. Her attention was soon 
called to some domestic concern within the cottage. 
The boy was on his accustomed seat at the door, when a 
shrill and piercing scream caused her to run ont. Need 
her anguish and despair be painted, when she saw her 
lovely boy borne aloft in the air in the talons of a large 
eagle! to run, to scream, to shout, was the first move- 
ment of the phrenzied mother; but vain had been her 
efforts, had she not been almost immediately joined by 
some of her neighbours, whose united effurts made the 
fatigued bird quit his prey, and drop it into the loch. 
Many a willing heart, many an active hand, was ready to 
suave the boy. He was delivered to his mother, but, alas, 
only as a drenched and nerveless corse. Human nature 
could endure no more. Her brain reeled, and reason 
fled forever. Her faithful and attached follower returned 
to find his lady a wandering maniac. Year after year 
did he follow her footsteps, nor, till death put a period 
to his sufferings, did his care slacken for one instant. 
After he had seen her laid by her husband and _ brother, 
he bade adieu to the sitnple inhabitants, and it is suppos- 
ed he fell in some of the border raids of the period, as he 
was never more heard of. 

Reader, this tale is no idle fiction. On the borders of 
Alemoor loch in Selkirkshire may still be seen a small 
clump of moss-grown trees, ainong which were one or 
two of the crab-apple kind, which showed that here the 
hand of cultivation had once been. Within this inclosure 
was a small green mound, to which tradition, in reter- 
ence to the above story, gave the name of the Lady’s 
Seat ; and about half a mile to the southwest of the lonely 
loch, is an oblong bench, with a rising ground above, still 
called the Chieftain’s Grave. 


— 


The annexed is a pleasant pasquinade from the Metro- 


politan. We must beg our readers not to take it in 


earnest. 


From the London Metre politan for March. 
VIII.-IGNORANCE V. KNOWLEDGE. 


“ Audi alteram pariein,” 


To listen to the dicta of learned men, or read their 
dissertations, one would imagine that there is nothing in 
the universe so pleasant, useful, or dignified, as know- 
ledge; and, on the other hand, nothing so unhappy, 
disadvantageous, and discreditable as the opposite en- 
dowment—ignorance. It is evident, however, on a 
moment’s reflection, that our Bacons, Lockes, and 
Broughams, are the very last authorities to be relied 
upon in the case before us. If you want a correct opin- 





ion of the profession of the law, you would not seek it 


it Lincoln’s Inn, or the Inner Temple: the lawyers, of 
course, would assure you, that for expanding and exalt- 
ing the human mind, there is no pursuit like theirs—no 
study comparable to Tidd’s Practice or Shephard’s 
Touchstone. Do you wish to satisfy yourself as to the 
prudence of dedicating your life to Roman pavements 
and Queen Anne farthings, is it to the Society of Anti- 
quaries you would resort for advice ?- You would deserve 
to be written down an A. S.8., were you so to do. Do 
you wish to form a just estimate of the accomplishiaent 
of dancing, would you consult a priest of 'Terpsichore ? 
No: “ La philosophie est.quelque chose ; muis la danse! 
Monsieur, la danse!” is the language of all dancing 
masters as well as of Moliere: not a man of them but 
would inform you that the art of sliding through a quad- 
rille is fully as important as that, of governing a king- 
dom. Now, human nature is the same in all crafts and 
professions: every body magnifies his own “ mefier,” 
and your men of erudition are no exception to the rule. 
“ Nothing like Tidd’s Practice,” cries the lawyer; “ no- 
thing like a Roman pavement,” exclaims the virtuoso: 
“nothing like a gallopade,” vociferates the “ maitre de 
danse :” * nothing like knowledge,” shouts the lord high 
chancellor. All are equally witnesses in their own cause, 
and all equally entitled to attention. Learned men are 
to be listened to only when they make admissions against 
themselves. When they disparage the pursuits of learn. 
ing, or concede any thing to the advantage of ignorance, 
you may receive their testimony implicitly. Solomon is 
a most unexceptionable authority against knowledge, 
when he assures us that “ he that increases knowledge 
increases sorrow ,” and we have no hesitation to take 
the dignity of ignorance on the word of Socrates, who, 
(although the wisest of pagan philosophers,) actually pro- 
fessed, or rather vaunted, that he knew nothing ; thereby, 
in fuct, challenging the title of ignoramus as the proudest 
aman could bear. Milton says of him— 


“ The first and wisest of them ail, professed 
To know this only, that he nothing knew.” 


We may be pretty certain, no matter what the “ Penny 
Magazine” inay say to the contrary, that Socrates pro- 
fessed nothing that was not highly respectable, to say 
the’least of it. 

The theological arguments in favour of ignorance we 
leave to divines. We might easily show that it was the 
blissful estate of man in paradise ; and that no sooner 
was it supplanted by knowledge, than sin, misery, and 
death entered into the world; but we wish to treat the 
subject merely as philosophers, and we shall therefore 
try the question by the principles of reason alone. Our 
first position is, that ignorance is more conducive to 
happiness than learning. To prove this, it may be enough 
to remark, that happiness consists in contentment; now 
that this quality belougs to ignorance, is so undeniably 
true, that the phrase “ contented ignorance,” has passed 
into a proverb; while, on the other hand, nobody ever 
heard, we belicve, of “ contented knowledge :” on the 
contrary, the most malcontent race on the face of the 
earth is that of your “ gens de lettres,” or wen of learn. 
ing and science. Never satisfied with what they have 
accumulated, they are always sighing and straining after 
more. Like misers, they are always hoarding, and al- 
ways in want: no sooner is one problem solved, than they 
are mad for the solution of another; if a single science 
is left unexplored, or a single book unread, they are 
wretched ; when they arrive at a conclusion for which 
they have been hunting for years, instead of pillowing 
their heads upon it after their fatigues, or retiring on it 
like a citizen upon his savings, they are up at cock-crow 
the very next morning, at their diagrams and calcula- 
tions, as anxious and eager as ever; and then it comes 
out that this brilliant conclusion, from whjch the world 
was to have reaped a harvest of gold, is in reality no 
conclusion at all, but only another stage of an infinite 
journey, one link more of the interminable chain with 
which they are presumptuous enough to cream of girdling 
the spanless waist of Nature. 

Indeed, of all the systems that have ever been framed 
on the subject of human happiness, that which derives 
it from the pursuit of knowledge is the hardest of ac- 
ceptation. Ignorance is to knowledge as repose is to 
labour. Who would not rather his life should resemble 
a placid lake, embosomed in hills, for ever unruffled and 
at peace within its flowery banks, than a riotous moun- 
tain torrent, incessantly in agitation, brawling, like some 
rade demagogue, at every step of its course, with the 
trunks of trees and blocks of granite that thwart its 
progress? ‘To be ignorant needs no pains, no toil, no 
abstinence from the pleasantries and gaieties of life: you 
may be profoundly ignorant at infinitely less cost, and 
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with infinitely less sacrifice, than superficially learned. 
There is no fraction—no infinitesimal of knowledge, 
however minute, to be acquired without some outlay of 
capital, or the surrender of some portion of time that 
might otherwise have been spent in healthful exercise, 
or in fashionable amusement. Every penny you expend 
in the shop of Mr. Charles Knight, bookseller, in Pall 
Mall, is a penny that you might have laid out at a con- 
fectioner’s in the purchase of sugar-candy, or comfits. 
You never buy a number of the “ Penny Magazine,” 
and sit down to read it, but you do two things—first, 
you rob yourself of a pennyworth of some such pleasant 
commodity as those we have just instanced; and, se- 
condly, you squander irretrievably upon some account 
of a mammoth, or anecdote of Benjamin Franklin, a 
quarter of an hour, in which you might have played a 
game of billiards, or sauntered half the length of Bond 
street. Now see the other side of the picture :—does 
ignorance require of her children to give up their sugar- 
candy, or forego their innocent lounge? No such thing: 
—do you aim at the character of an ignoramas, it is not 
only unnecessary to practise any self-denial whatsoever, 
but to do so would be impolitic in the extreme: the 
deeper you plunge into the tide of dissipation, the more 
likely you are to find the pearl. Theatres, ball-rooms, 
operas, race-courses, Almuck’s, ‘Tattersall’s—the pur- 
suits of ignorance are not only quite compatible with 
those places, but are actually to be followed no where 
with greater advantage and facility. Knowledge, on the 
contrary, not only exacts the most rigid seclusion from 
the gay world, but compels her infatuated votaries (in 
their youth, often by cruelties which none but a step- 
mother would practise, or some Mrs. Brownrigg) to fre- 
quent those melancholy regions that lie at the antipodes 
of fashion, “ in terris domibus negatis,” to wit, schools, 
colleges, lecture-rooms, libraries, philosophical societies, 
and mechanic’s institutes, where the note of Paganini’s 
violin never comes—where for Pasta’s Medea you must 
put up with Wilmot Horton on emigration, where no 
beauty glitters, no champagne sparkles, no jest circu- 
lates, and where myriads of novels and romances are 
but as a feather in the scale, when weighed with Her- 
schel’s astronomy, or Ricardo on Rent. 

Suppose, however, for a moment, that the pursuits of 
ignorance and knowledge were equal in point of enjoy- 
ment, how infinitely in the field for that enjoyment does 
the former transcend the latter! The range of ignorance 
is illimitable ; that o¢ knowledge pitifully circumscribed 
indeed. What we know is about a square inch; what 
we may refrain from knowing, if we choose, is a surface 
too vast for measurement. Knowledge is a mere speck 
in the ocean of ignorance. Who would not rather, like 
Britannia, possess the empire of the seas, than, like 
Napoleon, be the captive of a wretched isle like St. He- 
lena, whose circumference one might perambulate while 
a bishop's chaplain is saying grace ? 

It were labour endless to enumerate all the inconve- 
niences, annoyances, rubs, vexations, and disasters, that 
are escaped by a lofty contempt for, and unacquaintance 
with, the various departments of literature and science. 
Ignorance never knocks her head against a pump, like 
Bishop Berkeley, while speculating on a point in meta- 
physics; she never falls into a horse-pond, like Halley, 
while engaged in taking the altitude of a lunar moun- 
tain ; she never, like Flamstead, runs the risk of being 
burned for a wizard through her deep skill in natural 
philosophy ; nor, like Galileo, procures herself a cell in 
a dungeon by pertinaciously maintaining an astronomical 
theory. In the diurnal affairs of life, the ignoramus 
avoids a swarm of inconveniences which fall to the lot 
of your men of information, readers of the “ Penny 
Magazine,” and so forth. Is A. about to take a conti- 
nental tour, it is not to B. (an ignoramus) he applies for 
instruction about routes, objects of interest, national cha- 
racters, points of statistics, &c. No, it is notorious that 
B. knows not the difference between Alexandria in Pied- 
mont, and Alexandria in Egypt. A. therefore turns his 
eye on C., who happens to be a man of erudition: he 
chances to meet him on a bleak December morning at 
the convergence of three streets: the wind blows from 
the north east—a rumour prevails that the cholera has 
renewed its ravages ;—no matter; A. has curiosity, and 
C. has information ;—need I finish the story? The 
miserable “ savant” is held by the button-hole for the 
best part of an hour, until what with the deluge of rain, 
and the flood of interrogatories, to say nothing of the 
east wind, and the alarm of pestilence, he is scarcely 
able to totter home, perhaps to die—pcerhaps to re- 





new his meditations on the advantage and dignity of 
learning. Again, is there a German tale, or a passage 
from some Latin author, to be translated for the gratifi- 


cation of the company, nobody troubles the ignoramus, 
who eats his muffin, and pursues his game of backgam- 
mon or pushpin unmolested; while the linguist of the 
party (to give another illustration of the vast superiority 
of knowledge to ignorance) toils like a boy at Eton, ap- 
prehensive of birch, through pages of Goéthe and Taci- 
tus, the bliss of his situation enhanced by observing his 
cake and tea carried irrecoverably out of the room by 
the rascally footman, ere one half of the enviable task 
is completed. Again, is there a fox-hunting M. P. who 
wants to establish an oratorical reputation—some un- 
lacky devil of a cousin, or younger brother, who has 
been inconsiderate enough to trouble his head with Eng- 
lish history, or political economy, is sure to be requested 
to compose his harangues. Jgnoramus is in general 
quite safe: he never in his life was called on to write 
parliamentary speeches except for a peer, an Irish secre- 
tary, or Mr. Henry Hunt. 

If happiness consists in fewness of wants, who so 
happy as the man who knows nothing? Give him a 
tailor and a cook, and his outer and inner men are fur- 
nished to the utmost reach of his desires. He has no 
provision to make save for his back and his maw; no 
memory to store with facts, no imagination to stock with 
similes and metaphors, no understanding to replenish 
with principles, or fortify with habits of ratiocination. 
When you have fed and clothed a wise man, you find 
you have done nothing ; you must give him troops of") 
ideas, hosts of arguments, whole libraries of books; you 
must yield the last rag of your last shirt to manufacture 
paper for him; you must pluck a whole poultry-yard to 
supply him with pens; and for ink you must furnish him 
with the Black Sea in a bottle, or you will leave the 
craving, discontented, insatiable wretch, as miserable as 
when you found him. But the most vexatious of al! his 
wants is his want of money: he never has a shilling in 
his pocket ; and—O! the profit, the pleasure, and above 
all, the dignity of knowledge !—in nine cases out of ten 
he would starve in his attic but for the charitable inter- 
position of his next-door neighbour, a despicable indivi- 
dual of the name of Ignorance, who dwells in a palace, 
eats turtle, drinks burgundy, has a regiment of servants, 
and the title perhaps of duke or bishop. 

Let us pause here for an instant, and contrast the 
meanness of learning with the magnanimity of her aris- 
tocratic rival. What would become of the former, were 
not the latter too generous to be moved by the gibes and 
invectives with which he is continually assailed in books, 
speeches, pamphlets, and newspapers, by his beggarly 
and spiteful antagonist ? Suppose Ignorance, some bright 
morning, were to accost Knowledge as follows :—* Sir, 
you spend your whole life in vilifying my character, and 
misrepresenting my principles; you are never so cloquent 
as when you hold me up to derision; you exhaust lan- 
guage in devising new epithets of contumely for me and 
my family ; you lavish upon me every appellation of scorn 
and contempt, blockhead, dunce, noodle, nincompoop, 
goose, ass, fool, &c. &c. Sir, this is all very well. all 
very handsome and gentlemanly on your part; perhaps 
it is very eloquent also and clever ; but this I will say, it 
is not the best method of winning my good graces, or 
obtaining my patronage. I will not prosecute you as a 
libeller, for you and your scurrility are beneath my no- 
tice ; but depend upon it, I shall neither buy your works, 
nor attend your lectures, nor nod to you in public, nor 
countenance your inventions ; and if you want a dinner, 
you may die and be d d for me.” Nobody could 
blame Ignorance were he thus to express himself; but he 
uses no such language ; he has too much patrician cleva- 
tion of soul to be ruffled by the vulgar affronts of such 
plebeians as Knowledge and his crew. With true mag- 
nitude of mind, indeed in the pure spirit of Christianity, 
(the result, no doubt, of his intimate connection with the 
church establishment, particularly the hierarchy,) he re- 
compenses evil with good: when his property is in 
jeopardy he fees the lawyer; when he has the gout he 
calls in the physicians; he orders his bookseller to fur- 
nish his library with “ every new work of merit ;” he 
sails in steam-boats; he walks by gas lights; he defends 
his house from lightning by conductors; he even asks 
his traducers occasionally to dine with him at his house 
in Grosvenor Square or Piccadilly. Can it be that they 
have the baseness to accept his invitation? Aye, have 
they : go, cat and drink like swine, and then reel home 
to their several garrets to compose fresh lampoons upon 
blockheads, or indite new dissertations upon the dignity 
—no other word will serve their turn—the dignity of 
knowledge ! 

Now let us place the moral qnalities of the parties in 
juxtaposition, and try them by the test of ethics. In 








knowledge we shall find suspicion, inconstancy, coward- 


ice, and cruelty ; in ignorance all the opposite virtues. 
Knowledge is so far from placing an amiable affiance in 
the opinions and conclusions of others, that (through the 
inherent jealousy of his temper) he seldom places iin- 
plicit faith in his own. Ignorance, when once he has 
embraced a tenet, no matter what its origin, holds it fast, 
and never for a monent allows himself to indulge a 
doubt of its propriety. If Knowledge takes the pro of a 
question to-day, ten to one he will take the con to-mor- 
row : the wind is not more likely to veer than the philo- 
sopher, as the history of every science bears ample 
witness. Ignorance is true to his principles as the 
needle to the pole : he holds them in the light of friends, 
and does not deem himself justified to whistle them off, 
the moment they are so unfortunate as to come under 
the ban of truth or reason. No sooner does a proposi- 
tion (how ardently soever it may have before been 
cherished) prove too weak to weather the storm of con- 
troversy, than Knowledge takes to the long-boat, and 
consults for his private safety. Ignorance acts a nobler 
part, and addresses the doctrine in peril with the feeling 
of the unshaken inamorata in a poem of Prior— 


“ Did I but propose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer sea, 
And shall I quit the bark and seck the shore 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar ?”’ 


Kndwledge has the wantonness of a child, and the 
cruclty of an ogre. He builds up systems in one age, 
only to overturn them in another; he begets theories in 
one century, and not only exposes them to perish, but is 
himself the unnatural instrument of their destruction in 
the next. He resembles Homer’s infant on the sca-shore, 
raising castles of sand with pains and perseverance, then 
with hands and feet demolishing its labours; or he may 
be likened still better to Titan, devouring, as fast as they 
see the light, the offspring of his own loins. Now turn 
we to Ignorance, and what do we behold? Not content 
with evincing the tenderness of a parent, by defending, 
like a lion, his own notions and opinions whenever they 
areattacked, he rushes forward with disinterested courage, 
to the succour of systems and theories with the procrea- 
tion of which he had nothing in the world to do, the 
moment he sees them deserted by their natural protectors, 
and in danger of being annihilated by the ruffian Im- 
provement, or that shocking desperado, Reform. This 
promptitude to espouse the weak is extremely amiable in 
Ignorance. Let him but see a principle in any science, 
astronomy, geology, anatomy, metaphysics, or politics, 
no matter how philosophical its pedigree, in danger of 
being roughly handled by what is called the march of 
intelligence, or the extension of experience; in other 
words, hustled by a knot of ill-looking facts, like a foot- 
passenger in Oxford-street by a gang of pick-pockets, 
Ignorance at once cries, “To the rescue!” makes 
common cause with the doctrine in distress—knocks 
down one fact with a flat contradiction—floors another 
with a shout—puts a third “ hors de combat” with a 
horse-laugh, and by this chivalrous conduct not unfre- 
quently extricates his friend, and gives some useful error 
or venerable prejudice a new lease of its existence. 

But in the catalogue of the vices of Knowledge, al- 
thongh there be many blacker, there is none so con- 
temptible as his curiosity. Ignorance, it must be allowed 
hy his best friends, is in some few particulars rather 
more inquisitive than becomes his dignity ; he is some- 
times too anxious to discover what his next-door neigh- 
bour is to have for dinner ; or how many thousand pounds 
the old lady on the other side of the street has got in 
the three per cents; or what business the gentleman, 
who lives six houses higher up, has with the fat man in 
a green coat and pink cravat, who knocks at his door 
every day, except Wednesdays, at five minutes past two 
precisely; but what of this ?—it is only in downright lrifles 
that any body can justly tax Ignorance with curiosity-—~ 
when was he ever known to meddle with the great secrets 
of the world? When, for instance, was he ever caught, 
like the elder Pliny, peeping into the crater of a voleano? 
Never; he leaves such low tricks to those Paul Prys, 
yeleped philosophers. He would have remained inthe dark 
for ever as to the laws of electricity, before he would have 
stooped to the mean artifice of Dr. Franklin, who, on 
pretence of flying a kite, insinuated himself into the 
confidence of a thunder-cloud, made himself acquainted 
with all its private affairs, and then (to crown his base- 
ness) published them to the whole world. Nature never 
leaves her wardrobe, or a drawer of one of her scru- 
toires, unlocked, but these dirty fellows, your men of 
science, take advantage of the oversight to tumble her 
dresses, read her family papers, and often purloin her 





trinkets for their cabinets and muscums. What are mi- 
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neralogists but a gang of thieves, who have discovered 
the secret springs of the chest, in which nature keeps 
her treasures? What are phrenologists but pick-locks, 
who actually boast of having in their possession a key 
to the whole mystery of the human mind? The mathe- 
matician you may swear is about nothing handsome— 
he is generally to be found in angles or corners. The 
astronomer waylays nature by night; the botanist, in 
wild and sequestered places— 


“ In wood or grove, by mossy fountain side 
In valley, or green meadow ;” 

wherever, in fact, she is likeliest to be found asleep, or 
undressed. Who, then, can doubt the purity of the in- 
tentions with which he pursues his cryptogamias and 
syngenesias? No question, Apollo’s pursuit of Daphne 
was nothing in the world but a botanical excursion :— 
the divinity only wanted to ascertain the nymph’s class 
and order. Then what have the conchologists and ento- 
mologists to say for themselves? The elders in the apo- 
eryphal legend, heaven knows, were filthy old fellows 
enough ; but their obscenity was chastity, comparcd to 
the conduct of these men of periwinkles and butterflies ; 
they did not put on their spectacles—at least it is not so 
written—to contemplate the bathing beauty ; they were 
content to stare at Susannah’s charms with the naked 
eye. Not so the entomologists; not even spectacles are 
enough for them; they must actually have microscopes, 
or they think they see nothing. 

We flatter ourselves we have now “ shown up” Know- 
ledge in its proper colours: we may fail (such is 
the phrenzy which possesses the public mind in the 
gloomy days on which we have fallen) to restore Ignor- 
ance to the throne from which she has so radely been 
thrust by her plebeian antagonist; but the consolation 
that we have done our duty, will support us under the 
disappointment. ‘To own the truth, we do not hope that 
the arguments we have put forth, albeit to ourselves de- 
monstrative, will gain many converts to the true faith: 
we cannot disguise from ourselves this dismal truth, that 
knowledge has fastened its roots into the soil of this once 
dark and happy land, tov deep to be dislodged by any 
human effort. All that remains, then, is to trust in a 
superior power. ‘There is a power to whom light is 
hateful, and on whom Ignorance may reckon for aid in 
this her hour of affliction. To that power we commit 
her interests. Our trust is not in peer or prelate, or in 
any earthly throne, dominion, potentate, or virtue: all 
these defences are feeble; great is the mitre, great the 
coronet, but greater, alas! is the press than cither or 
them both; who then shall reconstruct the shivered dy- 
nasty of darkness—who but thou from whom all the 
powers of darkness issue, and who art styled its prince? 
“ Gloria tibi in profundis !”” shall be the matin and even- 
ing song of thy children. 

—<>— 
IX.-THE ITALIAN SLEEP-WALKER. 

In the recently-published cheap and elegant edition of 
Goldsmith’s works, forming part of the series of publica- 
tions entitled ‘“‘ The British Library,” we are presented 
with many pieces not hitherto generally known as the 
productions of the ingenious author of the Vicar of 
Wakefield. Among others, is the following little sketch, 
descriptive of a remarkable instance of walking in sleep: 


It has often been a question in the schools, whether it 
be preferable to be a king by day, and a beggar in our 
dreams by night; or, inverting the question, a beggar by 
day, and a monarch while sleeping ? It has been usually 
decided, that the sleeping monarch was the happiest man, 
since he is supposed to enjoy all his happiness without 
contamination: while the monarch in reality feels the 
various inconveniences that attend his station. 

However this may be, there are none sure more miser- 
able than those who enjoy neither situation with any 
degree of comfort, but feel all the inconveniences of want 
and poverty by day, while they find a repetition of their 
misery ina dream. Of this kind was the famous Cyrillo 
Padovano, of whom a long life has been written; a man, 
if I may so express it, of a double character, who acted 
a very different part by night from what he professed in 
the day. Cyrillo was a native of Padua, in Italy, a little 
brown-complexioned man, and, while awake, remarkable 
for his simplicity, probity, piety, and candour ; but, un- 
fortunately for him, his dreams were of the strongest 
kind, and seemed to overturn the whole system of wak- 
ing morality ; for he every night walked in his sleep, and, 
upon such occasions, was a thicf, a robber, and a plun- 
derer of the dead. 





The first remarkable exploit we are told of Cyrillo, 
was at the university, where he showed no great marks 
of learning, though some of assiduity. Upon a certain 
occasion his master set him a very long and very difficult 
exercise, which Cyrillo found it impossible, as he suppos- 
ed, to execute. Depressed with this opinion, and in cer- 
tain expectation of being chastised the next day, he went 
to bed quite dejected and uneasy; but awaking in the 
morning, to his great surprise he found his exercise, 
completely and perfectly finished, lying upon his table, 
and, still more extraordinary, written in his own hand. 
This information he communicated to his master when 
he gave up his task, who, being equally astonished with 
him, resolved to try him the next day with a longer and 
amore difficult task, and to watch him at night when he 
retired to rest. Accordingly Cyrillo was seen going to bed 
with great uneasiness, and soon was heard to sleep pro- 
foundly ; but this did not continue long: for, in about an 
hour after he lay down, he got up, lighted his candle, and 
sa®down to study, where he completed his work as be- 
fore. 

A mind like Cyrillo’s, not naturally very strong, and 
never at rest, began, when he arrived at manhood, to be- 
come gloomy, solicitous, and desponding. In_ conse- 
quence of this turn of thinking, he resolved to leave the 
world and turn Carthusian, which is the most rigorous 
of all the religious orders, Formed for a severe and ab- 
stemious life, he was here seen to set lessons of piety to 
the whole convent, and to show that he deserved the ap- 
probation as well of his fellows in seclusion as of the whole 
order. But this good fame did not last long: for it was 
soon found that Cyrillo walked by night, and, as we are 
told of the fabled Penelope, undid in his sleep all the 
good actions for which he had been celebrated by day. 
The first pranks he played were of a light nature, very 
little more than running about from chamber to cham- 
ber, and talking a little more loosely than became one 
of his professed piety. 
the fraternity to confine any man by force to his cell, he 
was permitted in this manner to walk about ; and though 
there was nothing very edifying in his sleeping conver- 
sation, yet the convent were content to overlook and pity 
his infirmities. 

Being carefully observed upon one of these occasions, 
the following circumstances occurred:—one evening, 
having fallen asleep on his chair in his cell, he con- 
tinued immovable for about an hour; but then, turning 
about in the attitude of a listener, he laughed heartily at 
what he thought he heard spoken; then snapping his 
fingers, to show he did not value the speaker, he turned 
towards the next person, and made a sign with his fin- 
gers, as if he wanted snuff. Not being supplied, he 
seemed a little disconcerted; and, pulling out his own 
box, in which there was nothing, he scraped the inside 
as if to find some. He next very carefully put up his 
box again ; and, looking round him with great suspicion, 
buttoned up the place of his frock where he kept it. In 
this manner he continued for some time immovable; 
but, without any seeming cause, flew into a most out- 
rageous passion, in which he spared neither oaths nor 
execrations, which so astonished and scandalised his 
brother friars, that they left him to execrate alone. 

But it had been well if poor Cyrillo went no farther, 
nor driven his sleeping extravagances into guilt. One 
night he was perceived going very busily up to the altar, 
and, in a little beaufet beneath, to rummage with some 
degree of assiduity. It is supposed that he wished to 
steal the plate which was usually deposited there, but 
which had accidentally been sent off the day before to be 
cleaned. Disappointed in this, he seemed to be extreme- 
ly enraged; bnt not caring to return to his cell empty- 
handed, he claps on one of the official silk vestments; and 
finding that he could carry still more, he put one or two 
more over each other, and thus cumbrously accoutred, 
he stole off with a look of terror to his cell; there hiding 


his ill-got finery bencath his mattress, he laid himsel!’ 


down to continue his nap. Those who had watched him 


during this interval were willing to sce his manner of 


behaving the morning after. 

When Cyrillo awaked, he seemed at first a good deal 
surprised at the lump in the middle of his bed; and go- 
ing to examine the cause, was still more astonished at 
the quantity of vestments that were bundled there. He 
went among his fellows of the convent, enquired how 
they came to be placed there; and, learning the manner 
from them, nothing could exceed his penitence and eon- 
trition. 

His last and greatest project was considered of a still 
more heinous nature. A lady, who had long been a 
benefactress to the convent, happening to dic, was desir- 
ous of being buried in the cloister, in a vault which she 


As it is against the rules of 





had made for that purpose. It was there that she was 
laid, adorned with much finery, and a part of her own 
jewels, of which she had great abundance. The solemnity 
attending her funeral was magnificent, the expenses great, 
and the sermon affecting. In all this pomp of grief, none 
seemed more affected than Cyrillo, or set an example of 
sincerer mortification. The society considered the de- 
position of their benefactress among them as a very great 
honour, and masses in abundance were promised for her 
safety. But what was the amazement of the whole con- 
vent the next day, when they found the vault in which 
she was deposited broken open, the body mangled, her 
fingers, on which were some rings, cut off, and all her 
finery earried away! Every person in the convent was 
shocked at such barbarity, and Cyrillo was one of the 
foremost in condemning the sacrilege. However, shortly 
after, on going to his cell, having occasion to examine 
under his mattress, he there found that he alone was the 
guiltless plunderer. The convent was soon made ac- 
quainted with his misfortune ; and, at the general request 
of the fraternity, he was removed to another monastery, 
where the prior had a power, by right, of confining his 
conventuals. Thus debarred from doing mischief, Cyrillo 
led the remainder of his life in piety and peace. 
—> 
From Chambers's Edinburgh Journak 


X.—A SKELETON IN EVERY HOUSE. 


When suffering under the pressure of our own dis- 
tresses, whether they be of regular continuance, or have 
come upon us of a sudden, we are apt to imagine that 
no individual in the surrounding world is so unfortunate 
as we, or, perhaps, that we stand altogether by ourselves 
in calamity, or, at the most, belong to a small body of 
unfortunates, forming an exception from all the rest of 
mankind. We look to a neighbour, and, seeing that he 
is not afflicted by any open or palpable grievance, and 
makes no complaint of any which are hidden from eur 
eyes, we conclude that he is a man entirely fortunate 
and thoroughly happy, while we are never free from 
trouble of one kind or another, and, in fact, appear as 
the very step-children of Providence. For every par-- 
ticular evil which besets us, we find a contrast in the ex- 
actly opposite circumstances of some other person, and, 
by the pains of envy, perhaps, add materially to the real 
extent of our distresses. Are we condemned to a severe 
toil for our daily bread, then we look to him who gains 
it by some means which appear to us less laborious. 
Have we little of worldly wealth, then do we compare 
ourselves with the affluent man, who not only commands 
all those necessaries of which we can barely obtain a 
sufficiency, but many luxuries besides, which we only 
know by name. Are we unblessed with the possession 
of children, we pine to see the superabundance which 
characterises another family, where they are far less 
earnestly desired. Are we bereft of a succession of 
tenderly beloved friends or relatives, we wonder at the 
felicity of certain persons under our observation, who 
never know what it is to wear mourning. In short, no 
evil falls to our lot but we are apt to think ourselves its 
almost sole victims, and we either overlook a great deal 
of the corresponding vexations of our fellow-creatures, or 
think, in our anguish, that they are far less than ours. 

We remember a story in the course of our reading, 
which illustrates this fallacy in a very affecting manner. 
A widow of Naples, named, if we recollect rightly, the 
Countess Corsini, had but one son remaining to give her 
an interest in the world; and he was a youth so remark- 
able for the elegance of his person, and every graceful 
and amiable quality, that, even if he had not stood in 
that situation of unusual tenderness towards his mother, 
she might well have been excused for beholding him 
with an extravagant degree of attachment. When this 
young gentleman grew up, he was sent to pursue his 
studies at the University of Bologna, where he so well 
improved his time, that he soon became one of the most 
distinguished scholars, at the same time that he gained 
the affection of all who knew him, on account of his 
singularly noble character and pleasing manners. Every 
vacation, he returned to spend a few months with his 
mother, who never failed to mark with delight the pro- 
gress he had made, if not in his literary studies, at least 
in the cultivation of every personal accomplishment. 
Her attachment was thus prevented from experiencing 
any abatement, and she was encouraged to place always 
more and more reliance upon that hope of his future 
greatness, which had induced her at first to send him to 
so distant a university, and had hitherto supported her 
under his absence. Who can describe the solicitude 
with which a mother—and “she a widow” (to use the 
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language of Scripture)—regards a last-surviving son! 
His every motion—his every wish—she watches with 
attentive kindness. He cannot be absent a few minates 
longer than his wont, but she becomes uneasy, and, 
whatever be the company in which she sits at the 
moment, permits her whole soul to bevome abstracted in 
a reverie, from which nothing can rouse her but his re- 
turn. If he comes on horseback, she hears the foot-fall 
of the animal, while it is as yet far beyond the ken oj 
ordinary ears: if he be walking, she knows the sound ot 
his foot upon the threshold, though confounded, to all 
other listeners, amidst the throng of his companions. 
Let him come into her room on ordinary occasions never 
so softly, she distinguishes him by his very breathing— 
his lightest respiration—and knows it is her son. Her 
entire being is bound up in his, and the sole gorgon 
thought at which she dare not look, is the idea of his 
following the goodly and pleasant company with whom 
she has already parted for the grave. Such exactly were 
the feelings of the Neapolitan mother respecting her 
noble and beloved—her only son. 

It chanced, however, that, just when he was about to 
return to Naples, perfected in all the instruction which 
could be bestowed upon him, he was seized suddenly by 
a dangerous sickness, which, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the best physicians in Bologna, brought him in three 
days to the brink of the grave. Being assured that he 
could not survive, his only care, so far as concerned the 
living world, was for his mother, who, he feared, would 
suffer very severely from her loss, if not altogether sink 
under it. It was his most anxious wish that some means 
should be used to prevent her being overpowered by 
grief; and an expedient for that purpose at length sug- 
gested itself to him. He wrote a letter to his mother, 
informing her of his illness, but not of its threatening 
character, and requesting that she would send him a 
shirt made by the happiest lady in all Naples, or she who 
appeared most free of the cares and sorrows of this 
world, for he had taken a fancy for such an article, and 
had a notion that by wearing it he would be speedily 
cured. The countess thought her son’s request rather 
odd; but being loth to refuse any thing that would give 
him even a visionary satisfaction, she instantly set about 
her enquiry after the happiest lady in Naples, with the 
view of requesting her kind offices after the manner 
described. Her enquiry was tedious and difficult; every 
body she could think of, or who was pointed out to her, 
was found, on searching nearer, to have her own share of 
troubles. For some time, she almost despaired ; but 
having nevertheless persevered, she at length was in- 
troduced to one—a middle-aged married lady—who not 
only appeared to have all the imaginable materials of 
worldly bliss, but bore every external mark of being 
cheerful and contented in her situation. ‘To this for- 
tunate dame, the Countess preferred her request, making 
the circumstances of the case her only excuse for so 
strange an application. “ My dear countess,” said the 
lady, “ spare all apology, for, if I had really been qualifi- 
ed for the task, I would most gladly have undertaken it. 
But if you will just follow me to another room, I will 
prove to you that Iam the most miserable woman in 
Naples.” So saying, she led the mother to a remote 
chamber, where there was nothing but a curtain which 
hung from the ceiling to the floor. This being drawn 
aside, she disclosed, to the horror of her visiter, a skele- 
ton hanging from a beam! “ Oh, dreadful!” exclaimed 
the countess; “what means this?” ‘The lady looked 
mournfully at her, and, afler a minute’s silence, gave the 
following explanation. “ This,” she said, “ was a youth 
who loved me before my marriage, and whom I was 
obliged to part with, when my relations obliged me to 
marry my present husband. We afterwards renewed 
our acquaintance, though with no evil intent, and my 
husband was so much infuriated at finding him one day 
in my presence, as to draw his sword and run him 
through the heart. Not satisfied with this, he caused 
him to be hung up here, and every night and morning 
since then, has compelled me to come and survey his 
remains. To the world I may bear a cheerful aspect, 
and seem to be possessed of all the comforts of life; but 
you may judge if I can be really entitled to the reputa- 
tion which you have attributed to me, or be qualified to 
execute your son’s commission.” 

The Countess Corsini readily acknowledged that her 
situation was most miserable, and retired to her own 
house, in despair of obtaining what she was in quest of, 
seeing that, if an apparently happy woman had such a 
secret sorrow as this, what were those likely to have, who 
bore no such appearance. “ Alas,’ she said to herself, 
“no one is exempt from the disasters and sorrows of 





life—there is a skeleton in every house !” 


When she reached nome, she found a ietter conveying 
intelligence of her son’s death, which in other circum- 
stances would have overturned her reason, or broken her 
heart, but, prepared as she was by the foresight of her 
son, produced only a rational degree of grief. When 
the first acute sensations were past, she said resignedly 
to herself, that, great as the calamity was, it was probably 
no greater than what her fellow-creatures were enduring 


‘}every day, and she would therefore submit with tran- 


quillity. 

The application of this tale, tinged as it is with the 
peculiar hue of continental magners and ideas, must be 
easy to every one of our readers. They must see how 
great a fallacy it is to suppose that others are, more 
generally than ourselves, spared any of the common 
inishaps of life, or that we, in particular, are under the 
doom of a severe fate. ‘They may be assured, that 
beneath many of the gorgeous shows of this world, there 
lurk terrible sores, which are not the less painful that 
they are unseen. The very happiest-looking men ahd 
women, the most prosperous mercantile concerns, have 
all their secret cankers and drawbacks. The pride of 
the noble—the luxury of the opulent—even the dignity 
and worship of the crown—all have a something to 
render them, if it were known, less enviable than they 
appear. We never, for our part, enter upon any glitter- 
ing and magnificent scene, or hear of any person who is 
reputed to be singularly prosperous or happy, but we 
immediately think of the probability which exists, that 
our own humble home and condition, disposed as we 
sometimes may be to repine about them, comprise just 
as much of what is to be desired by a rational man as 
the other. Even in those great capitals, where affluence 
and luxury are so wonderfully concentrated, and all the 
higher orders appear so singularly well lodged and fed 
and attended to, we cannot help looking to the other side, 
and imagining for every one his own particular misery. 
The houses appear like palaces ; but the idlest spectator 
may be assured of it, as one of the incontrovertible 
decrees of Providence, that there is a skeleton in every 
one of them. 


——— 


The two following are specimens of the ethics of 
Chambers’ Journal. 


XI.—FALLACIES OF THE YOUNG, 


In the scene of human life presented to our observa- 
tion, it appears obvious that there is a constant struggle 
going forward betwixt two great divisions of society— 
the aged and the youthful. Each of these parties acts 
upon opposite principles. The old have found, by expe- 
rience, that no good can be obtained, no permanent com- 
fort secured, without the exercise of a great deal of cool 


judgment and prudence. They abound in recollections of 


innumerable instances in their past lives, in which they 
lost anticipated advantages by precipitancy, and gained 
them by a cautious and patient line of conduct. They 
remember that, at every step in their career, they were 
impeded by the hurrying advance of others, or withheld 
by those who placed their sole enjoyment in gratifica- 
tions by the way. In fine, they can describe that it was 
only by the due control of the passions, that they were 
enabled to succeed in their endeavours to obtain a com- 
petence, or respectable independence. 

The young, on the other hand, know almost nothing 
from experience. ‘They start in the race of life with the 
most transcendent ideas of their own importance and 
abilities. Nobody that ever lived was half so clever as 
they are: and all the rest of the rising generation are 
fools in comparison with them. They will soon show 
the world what can be done by their cleverness in busi- 
ness ; and they have no doubt but the whole town will 
very speedily be brought to admire their talent, and has- 
ten to support them in their projects. And as for foun- 
dering in their schemes, that is quite impossible: they 
will defy the cunningest sharper to cheat them ; and they 
know perfectly well the vicious temptations which they 
ought to shun. Just let them alone, and give them a 
fair field, and they will show what can he done. All 
mankind have been wrong from the beginning of the 
world, and it is they who will now put them right. 

Such is the nature of those vague notions which more 
or less affect the conduct of most young men entering 
apon a scene of active exertion, in’which they are left 
to pursue the courses they choose to follow. It may be 
remarked that at no period of life are people more averse 
from advice, than when they are thus let loose from the 
restraints of boyhood. To the admonitions of guardians, 
friends, or fathers, they listen with apathy, and turn away 





without being convinced. To the anxiously. proffered 
advice of an aged parent, they most likely reply, “ Well, 
father, that is all very true you say ; but the world is now 
greatly changed since your young days, and the same 
measures will no longer succeed. There are ways of 
doing things now-a-days that you have no proper idea 
of: aud just vive me a trial, and I will soon astonish you 
with my skill and management.” Of course, the old 
inan withdraws his fatherly cares from the ingenious 
youth—perhaps only thinking of him afterwards as in a 
certain sense lost, or only brought to a painful knowledge 
of his existence by the calls privately made upon him for 
pecuniary subsidies. 

To whatever degree of loftiness the pretensions of the 
young man may have aspired, it is not long before he 
begins to suspect that the world is neither so silly nor so 
easily prevailed upon to second his views as he imagined. 
Presuming upon his innate knowledge of mankind, in all 
their various classes, he affects an excess of liberality in 
his dealings. He enters into acquaintanceship with any 
body, provided they have but a genteel look ; implicitly 
gives credit when sought for; does not heed lending a 
ew pounds when craved with a confidential air; and 
even becomes security for several of his dearest friends. 
It is generally seen that he also reckons with an amazing 
degree of confidence on the effects of his personal appear- 
ance. Every thing about him is to attract universal ad- 
miration: The elegant contour of his hair; his hand- 
somely made coat; the peculiarly genteel colour of his 
gloves; the graceful droop in the chain of his watch, 
which hangs round his neck in the most approved fashion 
—are all, in his estimation, to be at once productive of 
envy among his competitors, and the cause of the deepest 
admiration and love among all the young ladies who have 
the happiness or misery to behold him. The wise and 
accomplished young man further prides himself on his 
speculations in business. He tries to carry on trade by 
a sort of slight of hand, or by being up to every thing. 
Yet, somehow, he finds all will not do. His friends turn 
out unsubstantial visions: his elegant appearance fails 
entirely in gaining him either credit or respect: his 
means vanish in schemes which are proved to be unutter- 
ably ridiculous: and he at length makes the notable dis- 
covery, that other people are just as wise and as clever 
as himself. ‘Tous every succeeding year of his life, the 
young man thinks less and less of his own abilities, or 
power of swaying the world to his wishes. He learns by 
dreary experience, that, after all, dulness with prudence 
gets on much better than activity and heedlessness. 
Above all, he finds that there is no possibility of attain- 
ing any great and profitable end without accommodating 
himself to a thousand petty circumstances that occur— 
without ministering to the prejudices or prepossessiors 
of others—without submitting, perhaps, to many suppos- 
ed contumelies and neglects—without manfully breasting 
every succeeding wave of adversity that threatens to 
swallow him up. 

So common is the fallacy of self-sufficient cleverness 
among the youthful, and the corresponding disregard of 
advice from the aged, that it would almost appear as if 
our race were, in this manner by a provision of nature, 
doomed to be retarded in its advancement towards per- 
fection. If each generation were to start with the full 
advantage of the experience of the one which preceded 
it, it is impossible to conceive the height of prosperity 
and happiness at which mankind would have already ar- 
rived, But it seems to be nearly as difticult to endow 
with the wisdom of threescore the youth of five and 
twenty, as it is to train the muscles of a child of six years 
old to the energy and endurance of a full-grown man. 
As the body acquires strength in a regular gradation, so 
the mind also attains improvement by degrees. Never- 
theless, we do net despond over the case of those who na- 
turally repel admonition from their predecessors. There 
is at least one form in which good council presents itself 
without any circumstance which predisposes men to des- 
pise it, and that is the writings which the industry and 
learning of ages have now largely accumulated, and 
which the art of printing is daily extending. It is from 
the reiterated efforts of the press that we are principa!ly 
to look for amelioration in the tempers and in the beha- 
viour of the people. In proportion as the young inaulge 
in judicious reading, they will learn to reflect soundly— 
to see the absurdity of closing their understandings 
against the deductions drawn from familiar examples ot 
ruin produced by self-conceit end impassioned heedless- 
ness. They will thus, to a certain degree, acquire that 
which will stand them in the stead of experience in life 
—a dependence on the experience of those who have gone 
before them. In the same measure, by being made ex- 
tensively acquainted with the abilities of others—the 
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